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AMONG OURSELVES 


On the rear cover of this issue of Tue Licvorman readers will find a long 
list of objectionable films. This list is not complete, nor is it official in the sense 
of coming from the hierarchy, but has been compiled by censureship boards 
that are trustworthy and sane. 


There has been much discussion of late as to whether the publication of 
objectionable: films will not enhance their value and cause even good people 
to attend them out of curiosity. Of our genuine Catholic people we do not 
believe it to be true that they are drawn irresistably to what has been pro- 
nounced unfit amusement; and especially at this time when a Cathollic cause is 
at stake— one that must appeal to every Catholic heart— we are convinced 
that all our people ask is guidance, and that, having that, they will sweep 
through to victory over license and immorality on the screen under the ban- 
ners of The Legion of Decency. 


For these reasons we publish this list of reprobated films. Some on the list 
are rather old films, but because production in Hollywood has been held up of 
late, many of the older pictures are being revived. When going to the Movies, 
take a glance at this list of titles, and make sure that the picture you are to 
see has not been banned. In this way your pledge to support and promote 
the Legion of Decency will be preserved. 
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1935 ART CALENDARS 1935 


Tue Licvortan has procured a supply of artistic, Catholic, Liturgical Calen- 
dars for the New Year. They have the usual number of excellent copies of 
masterpieces in painting, many points of information needed in the daily life of 
Catholics, and a summary of Catholic doctrine. Orders should be sent in early. 
The Calendars are priced at 40 cents each, 3 for $1.00. 
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A FRIEND 


There’s a friend that I have cherished 
Down the flowing stream of years, 

That has been my truest comrade 
Through the chain of hopes and fears. 


There’s a friend who breathes a sweetness 
That is purer than the rose — 

Like a golden chord of music, 
In its infinite repose. 


There’s a friend, when I am lonely, 
That is ever at my side, 

From the brightness of the morning 
To the blush of eventide. 


There’s a friend that may be worthless 
In the sight of human eyes, 

For its treasures oft are hidden 
To the so-called worldly wise. 


There’s a friend still, notwithstanding, 
That is best of all to me; 
A true and tried companion — 
Ah! My dear old Rosary! 
— Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R. 














Father Tim Casey 


THE PRACTICAL CATHOLIC 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


Father Casey asked a funny question over at the Club the other 
night. It seems Gerald Dambach was spinning out a long yarn about 
a discussion he had had in a Pullman—nobody paying much attention 
to him, except, of course, Delizia Hogan. 

“Just at this juncture,’ Dambach rambled on, “a little shrimp in the 
corner pipes up. I knew at a glance he was not a Catholic—” 

“Wait a minute, Gerald,” Father Casey interrupted, “how can you 
tell a Catholic from a non-Catholic?” 

For a moment Dambach was stumped, but only for a moment. “I 
can’t just explain it, Father, but there is something about them. I 
sense it at once. A sort of a hunch. You know what I mean.” 

“You cannot explain it? But isn’t there a difference that can be 
explained between a Catholic and a non-Catholic? I mean, you under- 
stand, a real Catholic, not a cheap imitation.” He waited on Dambach 
a few seconds, then addressed the whole group. “Come, some of you 
wiseacres, give Gerald a lift. What is the difference?” 

“Why, Father, such a question! Everybody knows the difference.” 

“If everybody knows, let somebody tell.” 

“Catholics are—are—people that belong to the Catholic Church— 
people that were baptized by the priest.” Delizia was striving desper- 
ately to support her hero, whatever her strivings might be worth. 

“You mean,” Father Casey corrected, “people who have been bap- 
tized validly, whether by a priest or a lay person, do you not, Delizia? 
You know a lay person can also validly baptize. But most Protestants 
are baptized too, some validly, some not. So your test for distinguish- 
ing between a Catholic and a non-Catholic does not hold.” 

Then Bernard Raab had a try at it. “Catholics believe in the Pope 
and the Mass and—and the infallibility of the Pope and Confession and 
all that, while Protestants do not.’ 

That answer gave Gaby Flanders a bright idea. “Catholics believe 
all that the holy, Catholic, apostolic Church believes and teaches because 
God has revealed it who can neither deceive nor be deceived.” 


“Chalk up one-hundred percent for Gabriella,” said Stephen Tighe. 
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“Not so fast,” Father Casey objected. “The exam is not yet finished. 
Fifty percent for that answer. If she replies to the second question 
equally well, give her one hundred.” 

“What is the second question?” Gaby braced herself for the ordeal. 

“You have told us the difference between a Catholic and a non-Cath- 
olic internally. Second question: what is the difference externally? 
You have told us the difference in belief; now tell us the difference in 
conduct.” 

“A Catholic—a Catholic—abstains on Friday and goes to Mass on 
Sunday and—” 

“And gives his dime to the usher for the privilege of squeezing into 
a seat between two sweaty hod carriers.” Elmer Hookway pretended 
this was meant as a joke. However Richard Ranaghan did not like the 
tone; and any time Richard thought a man was walking too noncha- 
lantly on sacred ground, he hesitated not one moment in telling him so. 

“That is, Elmer, the piker gives his dime to the Church, and saves 
his dollar for a show. The sweaty hod carriers do the exact opposite. 
That is why we have a church to go to—and a school and all the other 
things necessary for a Catholic parish.” 

Father Casey thought well to break in on this skirmish before it 
waxed too warm. 

“Therefore, Miss Flanders,” he said, “you can tell the difference 
between a Catholic and a non-Catholic because the Catholic eats fish on 
Friday and goes to Mass on Sunday. Is there any way of distinguish- 
ing the one from the other on Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday 
and Thursday and Saturday ?” 

“Let—me—see. There is sin, maybe. But then good Protestants 
do not commit sin. Bad Protestants do; but so too do bad Catholics. 
Father, I cannot think of any way of telling the difference,” Gaby con- 
ceded reluctantly. 

“And you, Stephen?” 

“T cannot think of any on the spur of the moment. Father, you 
ought to give us more time.” 

“And you, Fanny?” 

Fanny looked hard out the window and up at the ceiling and at a 
cigarette butt under the piano, but did not find the answer. “Nor I 
either, Father,” she admitted shaking her head.” 

“You are convinced,” Father Casey addressed the group, “you are 
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all convinced that the Catholic religion is the true religion, are you 
not?” 

“Yes, Father,” they chorused. 

“You are convinced that the Catholic religion was instituted by Jesus 
Christ to teach all men what they ought to believe and do, and that it 
gives them light and strength, through its divine sacraments and means 
of grace, to believe and do this. You are convinced that men were sunk 
in the lust and greed and pride of naturalism and paganism, and that 
Jesus Christ instituted his religion to raise them up to the supernatural 
state and to make them His adopted brothers and children of His Father 
in heaven and to enable them to live as befits sons of God. You are 
convinced of this?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And yet you say there should be no difference between their con- 
duct and that of the pagans among whom they live, except that they eat 
fish on Friday and go to Mass on Sunday, and the pagans do not!” 

“Oh, Father, you led us into this trap on purpose. I knew all along 
there was something wrong about what we were saying.” 

“Something wrong!” the priest returned emphatically. “Something 
radically wrong! Something tragically wrong! The canker that is 
destroying the supernatural life of thousands of Catholics in this 
country! Outside of a few external observations, like that of Sunday 
and Friday, they act exactly like the unbelievers among whom they live. 
They are weak-kneed and time-serving. They drift with the current. 
They ape the conduct of their pagan associates so closely that you can- 
not distinguish one from the other. In their daily actions they are 
guided by the same pagan principles as the pagans around them. They 
are only make-believe Catholics, without depth or stability. They go 
down before the first strong temptation of sensuality or self-interest. 
Since they have already ceased being Catholics five days of the week, 
it is easy to cease also the other two.” 

“But, Father, what precisely would you have us do? We are Cath- 
olics. We believe.” 

“Be Catholics in conduct as well as in belief. Live the faith. Show 
your Catholicity on Monday as well as on Sunday, in the home and the 
office as well as in the church, in the way you do the housework or draw 
up a contract.” 

“How can we do that? Is there a Catholic way of washing the 
dishes?” Fanny asked. 
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“Is there a Catholic way of pounding the typewriter?” Gaby asked. 

“Is there a Catholic way of taking an order for sash weights?” 
Gerald asked. 

“There certainly is,” the priest assured them, “and a Catholic way 
of collecting rent and buying vegetables, and a Catholic way of dressing 
and a Catholic way of selecting books and newspapers and a Catholic 
way of frequenting dances and theatres and ball games and a Catholic 
way of talking and joking and a Catholic way of voting and of dealing 
with officials both before and after they are elected. There is a Cath- 
olic way of sitting on a board of directors or taking part in a labor 
union. There is even a Catholic way of walking down the street or of 
playing ping pong or of disciplining the cat.” 

“Why, Father Casey! That sounds ridiculous.” 

“Tf it sounds ridiculous to you, that is a sign you have never grasped 
the full meaning of your glorious Catholic heritage. In Baptism you were 
made a Catholic, that is a member of the Mystical Body of Christ — 
think of it—a member of the Mystical Body of Christ. Therefore all 
your actions must be Christlike, not a few, but all of them, otherwise 
you are a deformed member. How can you be Christlike? Not by 
sloppy, sob-sister sentimentality. Then how? By applying to all your 
daily actions the solid principles of conduct taught by Christ: the 
principles of supernatural charity towards God and man, the principles 
of Christain prudence and moderation and justice and fortitude.” 

“Please, Father, how are those principles applied to dancing? How 
are these principles applied to business deals? —to ball playing? — to 
politics? —to housework? —to reading?” They were all talking at 
once. 

“Children, children!” He had to throw his voice into pulpit gear 
to be heard above the din. “Don’t be asking me such questions. How 
do I know! I have task enough trying to learn how to apply them to 
my work as a priest.” 

“Tf even you do not know, how can we find out?” 


“In the same way as you find out anything else that vitally affects 
your lives.’ Investigate, read, listen, consult, discuss, above all, pray. 
Review your Catholic doctrine; the little you learned as children is 
totally inadequate for the problems of grown-ups. Form a reading 
circle. Organize a study club. I shall always be happy to help and 
guide, but I cannot do all the study for you. It is no easy matter to 
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learn how to apply Christian principles to the complicated situations 
in which each one of you daily finds himself.” 

“‘Aw, those old study clubs are such a pain-in-the-neck !” 

“Yes, for those whose Catholicity never did and never will consist 
in anything more than eating fish on Friday and going to church on 
Sunday. But for those who realize that their Catholicity should be 
applied to every action and who want to learn how to apply it, a study 
club is almost a necessity.” 

“But — Father Casey —”’ 

“What is the matter, Stephen?” 

“What? When? I’m puzzled. Is all this thing — this applying 
Catholic principles to all our daily actions — is this something new in 
the Church of God?” 

“Well, Steve, it dates back about — about nineteen hundred years.” 


“T surely never heard of it before. And, say Father, I have an old 
grandad from the County Mayo — God bless us — Stephen Tighe; I’m 
called after him. There is not a better Catholic in the world — and he 
never heard of a study club. He would think it some kind of shillalah 
for braining Redcoats.” 

“Stephen Tighe, the First, did not need to join a study club to learn 
how to apply the principles of Catholicity to the daily actions of his 
simple life. He learned it from his surroundings. He drank it in with 
his mother’s milk. Everybody about him was daily living the faith, 
daily suffering for the faith. You could see it in their every action. 
You would have no need to wait till Friday to see that they were Cath- 
olics. With Stephen Tighe, the Second, and his companions, the case 
is different. Your life is a thousand times more complicated than that 
of a farm laborer in County Mayo eighty years ago. To know how to 
apply to your daily actions the principles of Catholicity is no easy task. 
You are not helped by your environment; it is pagan. You are not 
helped by your books, your theatres, your amusements ; they are demor- 
alizing. You are not helped sufficiently by your training and education ; 
it was not so thorough, so solid, so through-and-through Catholic, so 
wisely adapted to the work before you as it should have been. That is 
why you need a study club, or its equivalent, while your grandfather 
did not.” 

“For the luvva Mike, Father, did you go to all this trouble explain- 
ing the beauty and nobility of a genuinely Catholic life just to end up 
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by telling us we are a bunch of mutts too dumb to know how to live it?” 

“I went to all this trouble in the hope that, first, you would see that 
Catholic principles should be applied to every action; secondly, that you 
would wish to apply them; third, that you would have enough good will 
to find ways and means to learn how to apply them,” said Father Casey. 


PREDESTINATION 


One of the most ancient fallacies in the discussion of man’s account- 
ability for his actions, writes Father Reuter, is that the prescience or 
foreknowledge of God predetermines man’s conduct, whether good or 
bad. Ancient as it is, and exploded as it has been times without num- 
ber, this fallacy is still employed by not a few self-styled philosophers 
and by innumerable fictionists who lay no claim to philosophy. 

The philosophy of the matter was discussed in homely fashion, 
centuries ago, by a farmer and the learned Franciscan, Duns Scotus. 
The Franciscan, hearing the farmer uttering terrible curses and blas- 
phemies, begged him not to damn his soul so thoughtlessly. 

The husbandman replied : 

“God knows everything, so He knows whether I shall go to heaven 
or to hell. If He knows I am going to heaven, why, to heaven I shall 
go; if He knows that I’m going to hell, then to hell I shall go. What, 
then, does it matter what I do or what I say?” 

“In that case,” rejoined Duns Scotus, “why do you plough your 
fields? God knows whether they will bear a good crop or not. If He 
knows that they will bear a good harvest, the harvest will be good, 
whether you tend the land or not. If He knows that they will be un- 
fruitful, then, unfruitful they will be. So, why should you waste your 
time ploughing and fertilizing and weeding?” 

More logical than many a so-called modern philosopher, the farmer 
then understood that it is not the omniscience of God, but the free action 
of man, which determines both our temporal and our eternal happiness 
or misery. 

ab 


Look out for your tongue: it is in a wet place and liable to skid. 


ae 


The hardest thing in the world is to look busy and important when 
you are not. 
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The Summer Cruise 


Bart GALLIGAN, C.Ss.R. 


To European Waters! What joyous dreams those words conjured 
up in the mind of Midshipman Leo O’Neill as he knelt on the floor of 
his room packing his things into his sea bag. On the morrow he was 
to set sail to see the world for the first time. And see it he would, in 
grand style: France, Gibraltar, Italy and England. From Gibraltar 
he would take in Northern Africa, from Plymouth he would take the 
excursions to London and Paris and from Naples he’d go to Rome and 
ah! an audience with the Great White Father of Christendom, Pope 
Pius XI. He could scarcely await the morning light to board the war- 
ships that were to carry the Midshipmen away from Annapolis. 

The sea bag was nearly full. Carefully he wrapped up his man- 
dolin and inserted it among the clothes. 

“Hey, Mister!” An upper classman stood at the open door. “The 
D. O. wants you.” Midshipman O’Neill arose from his knees. The 
Duty Officer, he asked himself. What did he want anyhow? Best to 
go at once. Lieutenant Caisson was one stickler on punctuality. He 
traversed the long corridor and came to the Office. 

“Midshipman Leo O’Neill?” asked the Duty Officer. 

“Yes, sir,” said Midshipman O’Neill, saluting. 

“So, Midshipman O’Neill, you decided to take French leave this 
afternoon? Thought you’d have a little drive towards Washington, eh?” 

A drive? Towards Washington? Midshipman O'Neill was stunned. 
He had not left the grounds all day. 

“You know, sir, such conduct is strictly forbidden even during June 
Week ?” 

“But, sir, there must be—” 

“Answer the question!” 

Innocent or guilty, Midshipman O’Neill knew by experience that 
it was useless to defend oneself against Lieut. Caisson. 

“Yes, sir, I know the Regulations,” he answered meekly enough. 

“Well, sir, no shore leave for you during the cruise.” 

Midshipman O’Neill turned a sickly pale. “I am sure, sir,” he 
managed to ejaculate, “there must be a mistake.” 

“That will be enough, sir. You may go.” 
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He left. Closing the door of his room behind him, he sat down 
on the edge of his bed. Gone were all his joyous dreams, dashed to 
pieces on the very eve of realization. True he was not the model man 
of Academy discipline, but to violate Regulations so far as to ride in 
an auto, and that outside the town limits, was a transgression that had 
never once entered his head. And to be condemned without a hearing, 
to be obliged to forfeit the one great pleasure of an otherwise monot- 
onous scholastic year for something he had not done, was a terrible 
blow. He recoiled at the thought of it. His spirits rose in rebellion. 
No, he’d not take it.» He would report the matter to the Admiral him- 
self. Yes, right away. No time to lose. First he must make himself 
presentable. 

He had only finished changing from “workies” to uniform when his 
roommate, Midshipman James Foley, came in. 

“All packed, Leo?” he asked, throwing his coat and cap on an empty 
chair. 

“Yup.” 

“Gee whiz, and I haven’t got a thing ready. Boy, oh boy, what a 
time I had this after. Guess with whom I was out riding.” 

Midshipman O’Neill stopped with his hand on the door knob. 

“None other than Commander Thompson's daughter. She sure is a 
fine girl.” 

Midshipman O’Neill was excited. “Which way did you go?” he 
fairly shouted. 

“Out the Washington Highway. But why all the dramatics, Big 
Boy? Hope I haven’t scandalized you.” 

Midshipman O’Neill’s thoughts were running away with him. He 
dared not trust himself to speak. It was all plain now. Whoever re- 
ported the matter had mistaken him for his friend, Midshipman Foley. 
He would not discuss the matter here. He must get out somewhere, 
any place where he could think it out by himself. 

“Excuse me, Jim,” he said weakly. “I have a bad headache. I 
need air.” He went out into the night. 


It was a terrible dilemma between his own interests and his friend. 
The mean snitcher, whoever he was, to carry tales. He might have 
kept his mouth shut and made allowances for the spirit of June Week. 
But that part of it was beyond recall. What was to be done next? If 
he appealed to the Admiral now, he might exculpate himself. But the 


Se 
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Duty Officer would surely find Foley out. The only solution was to 
keep quiet and take the penalty for his friend’s misdeameanor. But, 
ye gods, what a penalty! The plans and dreams of a whole year ruined! 
No shore leave. No sight seeing. Nothing but hard gruelling work 
for eight long weeks. Could he take it? Tears welled up to his eyes. 
He choked them back. He would take it. For his friend’s sake, he’d 
pay the penalty. He’d be nocry baby. If it was the last thing he ever 
did, he would go through with it. Not a word about it would he breathe 
to Foley. 

It was twilight over the waters of the Straits of Gibraltar. On the 
signal bridge of the U. S. S. Omaha a solitary figure stood watching 
the approach of the boats that brought the Midshipmen back from 
shore leave. It was Midshipman O’Neill, a woebegone look on his 
manly face. While his comrades had been disporting themselves on 
land, he had been spending a hard day on ship swabbing decks. He 
was weary and sick at heart. The heroicity of his high resolve was gone 
and he was now tasting the galling bitterness of cold reality. 

The boats were now alongside and the light-hearted pleasure-seekers 
were tripping up the ship’s gangway. Being in no frame of mind to 
meet his carefree comrades, he squatted down behind the flag locker 
where he could not be seen. 


But someone was coming up the ladder to the signal bridge. Ashamed 
to be caught hiding, he jumped to his feet. A head appeared above the 
level of the bridge floor. It was Midshipman Foley. 

“T thought I saw you up here. What are you doing here?” he asked. 
“You were not out with the shore party.” 

“TJ —I didn’t care to go.” 

“Come off with that stuff. What’s the matter, Leo?” 

No answer. 

“Are you sick?” 

“No.” 

“Bad news from home?” 

“Go away, Jim. Leave me alone.” 

Something was seriously amiss with his friend, and Midshipman 
Foley knew it. “Okay, Leo. But I tell you I am going to find out.” 
He went down the ladder. 

Midshipman O’Neill was still on the signal bridge when an hour 
later a sailor called up to him that Commander Thompson wished to 
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see him in his room. When he went below, Midshipman Foley was 
waiting outside the Commander’s room, holding the door open for him. 
“Step in, Leo,” he said almost reverently. Commander Thompson, a 
big fatherly man, arose from the desk as he crossed the threshold. 

Midshipman O'Neill saluted with a blush. Things were happening 
with a speed he could not follow. 

“T understand, Midshipman O’Neill, that your name is on the Re- 
stricted List.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Lieut. Caisson tells me that it is for transgressing bounds last 
June 5th.” 

Midshipman O’Neill hung his head. 

“Were you guilty of the offense?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why, then, are you taking this punishment?” 

Midshipman O’Neill involuntarily glanced toward his friend. Then 
as if to retrieve the action, quickly hung his head. 

“It is exactly as I suspected, Commander,” put in Midshipman 
Foley. 

The Commander crossed the room and laying his hand on the shoul- 
der of Midshipman O’Neill, said: “There has been a grave injustice 
done you, my boy. And I regret to say it was through my fault. On 
the afternoon of June 5th I was busy preparing myself for the cruise, 
and my family for a vacation. I had to dispose of the dog for the 
summer, so I asked Midshipman Foley to escort my daughter out to the 
Academy Kennels. I meant to acquaint the Duty Officer of my action, 
but in the rush overlooked the formality. Whoever saw you on the 
road must have mistaken you for your friend. So there vou have it. 
I cannot say how sorry I am for the pain which I can readily under- 
stand you must have undergone. As a slight recompense I have ar- 
ranged with Lieut. Caisson that you and your friend are to have double 
time off both at Naples and Plymouth. You have a fine spirit, O’Neill, 
which I cannot but admire.” 

The moon shone brightly on the dancing waters of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea as the U. S. S. Omaha steamed on towards Naples. All 
hands were on deck lolling in quiet contentment, while the strains of 
a mandolin and a voice mixed with the sound of the breeze. On the 
gun turret, Midshipman O’Neill and Midshipman Foley were pouring 
forth the happiness of their hearts. 
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St. John Bosco 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE SAINT 
Auc. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


Hardly any saint has been so often photographed and so much 
written about during his own lifetime as Saint John Bosco. 

At first blush, this seems very strange. What of the humility that 
St. Augustine declares so emphatically to be the very foundation of all 
holiness? The riddle is solved when we remember on the one hand the 
simple and forthright character of the man and on the other hand the 
Providence of God. To Don Bosco it mattered not at all what anyone 
thought of him; his thoughts were all on God and for His sake on his 
work for boys. 

And God, no doubt, permitted all this publicity for the good of 
souls for generations to come. Generalities no longer appeal to us; 
our lives of the Saints must tell us in detail the intimate actions and 
words of their lives,—their daily goings and comings; we want to look 
at them from our side rather than from heaven’s. And just this need 
of the religious mind of the day is met by the full and explicit descrip- 
tions we have of our Saint. Our curiosity,—and it is a justifiable one, 
—is satisfied. | 


Don Bosco himself said in explanation: “In our own days the 
world is plunged into the material: we must therefore make known to 
it the good that is being done. If anyone by prayer works numbers of 
miracles, but does it only in his cell, the world does not notice it. But 
for the sake of its soul, the world needs both to touch and to see these 
wonders.” 


Himself, he never forgot his humble origin and never hesitated to 
let it be known. One evening after one of his triumphant days in 
Paris, when he received honors from all sides, he turned to a friend 
with these words: 


“Do you remember the little path running up from the road to 
Buttigliera and leading to a little hill? On the hill is a poor cottage, 
and in front of it drops a bit of a field. That hut is my mother’s house, 
and in that field I used to tend two cows. All these fine gentlemen, 
who have overwhelmed me with compliments today, never think they 
are paying them to an old cowherd.” 
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HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

Personal appearance figures so little in our idea of Saints that ‘ordi- 
narily we do not give it a thought. In fact, of many saints we have no 
likeness at all, at least no authentic one; we are satisfied with idealiza- 
tions. And rightly so; for these really trifling matters are lost in the 
greatness of their characters and achievements. 

And yet there is also a justifiable curiosity in regard to their personal 
appearance; we would like to see them as the people with whom they 
lived saw them. If it does not reveal anything worth while regarding 
their character, at least it helps to explain many of their actions and to 
give them a proper setting. 

Don Bosco is thus described by Father Auffray : 

“He was of medium height, round and full of face, with a broad 
forehead lit up with intelligence. His hair was dark chestnut, and 
thick and curly. Its color remained unaltered until late in life, and only 
turned slightly grey at the end of his days. 

“His complexion was that of a stout and sturdy Piedmontese peas- 
ant. Look at his hands and his knotted fingers: there is nothing aristo- 
cratic about them. From that point of view Don Bosco plainly belongs 
to the Proletariat. .. . His muscular strength was almost legendary.” 
The acrobatic feats he performed and the manner in which he entered 
into the games of his boys,—even in more advanced years,—makes us 
marvel at his strength and suppleness. 

This description of the Saint makes us understand why people often 
said of him: “Really he is quite an ordinary person.” Or,—‘“He is a 
good old Piedmontese country priest.” Spirituality was not a note of 
his robust figure and constitution; there was nothing of the traditional 
or legendary saint about him,—except possibly his eyes. They shone 
with a disturbing brightness and seemed to look right through one. 
Later, when he neared sixty, alas, these eyes became almost blind. 

A MUSCULAR SAINT 

His bodily suppleness and strength stood him in good stead on more 
than one occasion,—sometimes letting us see plainly that a Saint is by 
no means a molly-coddle and that he can defend himself perfectly. 

One summer evening in 1855,—relates Father Auffray,—another 
attempt was made upon the servant of God, but this time he did not 
escape scot-free. He had been summoned to give the last Sacraments 
toa woman. The night was dark and as Father Bosco had but recently 
escaped foul play, he decided to take two companions with him. 
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“There’s no need to trouble your boys,” said the stranger who had 
come to fetch Don Bosco; “I will come with you myself.” 

These words only increased Don Bosco’s suspicions, and instead 
of taking two lads, he took four,—two of them were tough fellows and 
strong enough to fell an ox. The little band came to a rather lonely 
house. Two of the lads waited at the foot of the staircase; the other 
two went up to the landing and waited at the door of the room into 
which Don Bosco entered alone. 

On his entrance, four big fellows rose and wished him good day 
with an air that was meant to be pleasant; but Don Bosco observed 
that their expressions were repellent and also that they were armed 
with alarmingly heavy clubs. He drew near the bed on which the 
supposedly dying woman lay suffering from an attack of asthma that 
was played to perfection. 

Don Bosco begged those present to withdraw a little, so he might 
prepare her to make her confession. She however, broke forth into a 
volley of abuse. 

“Will you hold your tongue, you filthy wretch,” roared one of the 
men present, upsetting the only candle on the floor with the back of 
his hand. 

Now the room was in utter darkness and Don Bosco received a blow 
with a club, which would have altogether done for him had it not glanced 
off onto his shoulder. 

Without losing his coolness he at once caught up a chair and covered 
his head with it. Blows rained like hail upon this improvised helmet 
which defended his skull. Thus he managed to gain the door and, 
putting his hand on the latch, he flung the chair at his assailants, and 
found himself outside with his two lads, who were waiting for him. 
The whole affair happened so swiftly that they were left standing 
motionless. 

In this courage, resourcefulness and strength of body we cannot 
help seeing the qualities of soul that made him equally resourceful and 
undaunted in all his undertakings. 


AS PRUDENT AS COURAGEOUS 


There was, however, nothing obstinate about his courage and 
strength. He once explained his line of action, saying: 

“When I encounter a difficulty, I act like a man who comes across 
a great beam blocking the road. I try hard to get it out of the way, but 
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if I cannot manage that, I step over it or go around it. In the same 
way, if I have begun an undertaking, and some obstacle is encountered, 
I let it go in order to give a hand to some other enterprise; but I always 
keep an eye on the first. Meanwhile the fruit is ripening; men change 
and the difficulties get smoothed out.” 

This is best shown, it seems to me, in his relations with the Govern- 
ment in his day. Those were extremely difficult times for the Church, 
—the days of the Risorgimento,—the days of Cavour and Garibaldi, 
the enemies of the Popes. And yet we see this strange phenomenon: 
Don Bosco was all his life on good terms with them. It was actually 
made a grievance against him even in the process of his Beatification, 
that he had contracted friendships with the Liberals,—the anti-clericals, 
—and that he had relations with notorious enemies of the Church. In 
fact, he was the only priest in Italy at the time who maintained con- 
tinuous contact with the founders of the New Italy. He had the best 
of reasons for doing so and he could accomplish it without in the least 
sacrificing principle. The life of his undertakings for the souls of his 
boys depended upon these very men. He knew this. In his own dar- 
ing fashion he said: 

“If between a soul to be saved and my attempt to save it, stood the 
devil himself, waiting for me to take off my hat in order to pass by and 
reach that soul, I would not hesitate for a moment.” 

He actually strove to make these men assist in the good he was 
trying todo. Meanwhile he did not fawn; far from it. Typical of his 
way is the conversation that took place one day between Cavour, Farini 
and Don Bosco. Farini, the Minister of the Interior, had determined 
to make a hostile investigation of Don Bosco’s Oratory. Cavour tried 
to dissuade him. 


“Your investigation is useless,” he told him. “Don Bosco is cleverer 
than we are: either there is nothing to compromise him, or all the papers 
are in safe keeping. However, do as you like.” 

Farini investigated; Cavour was right. Nothing was found. But 
Don Bosco appeared indignantly before the Minister to demand by what 
right he broke thus into the dwelling of a citizen who, as the investiga- 
tion proved, had done nothing with which he could be reproached. 
Cavour took up Farini’s defence. 


“Of evidence,—of tangible evidence, against you, dear Don Bosco,” 
he said, “we can produce no trace; but it is the spirit that prevails in 
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your house that is incompatible with our policy. Whatever you may 
do or say, you are with the Pope and therefore against us.” 

“Well, Count,” replied the humble priest, “that is quite true; I am 
with the Pope and on his side I shall stay till I die. But that does not 
keep me in any way from being an excellent citizen. As for politics, 
I will have nothing to do with them at any price. For the twenty years 
I have been living in Turin: I have written, spoken and worked without 
any secrecy; show me a line, a word or a gesture that your authority 
could condemn.” 

“You have well said, dear Father,” interrupted Farini, “that your 
ideas are not the same as ours.” 

“Am I obliged, then, to think as you do?” 

“No, but you are not the sort to think without acting.” 

“Well then, I again ask the question: Can anyone quote a single 
line or word or act of mine, which fails in its respect for authority? 
It seems to me that in collecting together some hundreds of boys and 
keeping them steadily in the path of duty, I have honestly collaborated 
with you in maintaining public order. There you have all my politics.” 

The two Ministers had nothing to answer. As Don Bosco was leav- 
ing, Farini thought it well to whisper a hint into his ear: 

“Be prudent, be prudent, my dear Father! We live in difficult times. 
A fly, nowadays, may swell to the size of an elephant.” 

“Many thanks, your Excellency,” replied Don Bosco; “let us then 
agree to this: when you have a hint to give me, give it to me as a friend, 
and I shall be obliged to you for it.” 

After the last hand-shake, Cavour finished with these rather surpris- 
ing words: 

“Very good then; we are friends as we were before, dear Don Bosco, 
and... pray for us.” 

“Certainly, I will pray for you, Sir, that God may be your helper all 
your life long and at the hour of your death.” 


DON BOSCO’S STRATEGY 
An odd incident, and yet of a piece with his whole character, is 
related of his earlier years when the Oratory was still in its infancy. 
That Don Bosco had a powerful imagination we know well from the 
grandeur of all his conceptions. He saw things on a big scale, and, as 
we have already indicated, he seemed to read the future and see clearly 
its needs and the best ways to supply them. His press undertakings, 
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his free library, his midday retreats, his holiday camps for children, his 
technical schools,—all read more like a program from our own days. 

But, as we have seen, this very richness of imagination made him 
suspect to the more conservative. In fact many worthy men thought 
that he was actually crazy ; they decided that in the interests of the com- 
mon good he should be removed to an asylum. 

One day two ecclesiastics walked into the Saint’s little room,—one 
was the Rector of the Church of St. Augustine. 

“Don Bosco,” said he, “what would you say to taking a little ride; 
we have a comfortable conveyance down below.” According to the 
arrangements secretly made, the drive was to end in the asylum for 
Father Bosco. 

“Why, my dear Sirs,” replied the Saint, somehow reading their plans 
completely, “I shall be delighted, simply delighted! Just wait till I get 
my hat and I will be with you.” 

Two mniutes later the three priests went downstairs, and at the 
door of the open carriage the two ecclesiastics invited Don Bosco to 
get in. 

“Pray, excuse me, gentlemen,” said he, “the older first.” 

The two had to submit and go in first. They had scarcely stepped in 
when Don Bosco closed the door and said sharply to the driver: 

“Quick now; to the asylum.” 

With a crack of his whip the man drove off at a rapid gallop. They 
arrived quickly at the asylum door and were greeted by the attendants 
who had been waiting to receive Don Bosco. They had a hard time 
explaining that they were not patients. But from that time on they 
had little to say about the incurable mental affliction of Don Bosco. 

In fact such was his finesse and deftness in delicate affairs in which 
he was called to act or to mediate that he won the admiration of all. 
“What a statesman this priest would make!” they exclaimed. 

A SMILING SAINT 

He was never without a smile, a good disciple of St. Francis de Sales. 
One can almost see the glint of humor in his face. Many instances are 
told by Fr. Auffray of his witty answers. 

A lady once asked him to tell her of a good investment for her 
money. The Saint, who was just then planning some new work for 
boys, simply spread out his two hands wide open before her. 

On another occasion two inveterate gamblers, who had heard of the 
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Saint’s prophetic powers, were not ashamed to ask him what numbers 
they should stake on at their weekly game of lotto — a popular gambling 
game in Italy. Don Bosco refused to tell. As they still urged him, 
he finally said: “Back the 6, the 10, and the 14, and you will win!” 

“Thank you, thank you,” they replied, hurrying off, sure to win. 

“Wait,” said the saint, calling them back. “Let us understand one 
another. Eternal life is what you will gain that way; for whoever keeps 
the six commandments of the Church, the ten Commandments of God, 
and does the fourteen works of mercy, heaps up for himself treasures 
in heaven.” 

Perhaps the cleverest was the reply he made to a lady caller who 
pestered him for a long time. 

“Father,” she declared, “I am not going away till you have given 
me your autograph.” The kindly apostle, no doubt with a magnificent 
twinkle in his eye, wrote in his large hand-writing: 

“Received of Madame X, the sum of 2000 francs for my under- 
takings.” (signed) “Don Bosco.” 

His imperturbable calmness was so remarkable that Pius XI, then 
only a priest, said of him one day: “Oh, Don Bosco, Don Bosco! We 
once came into touch with him; how calm! yes, how calm he was! A 
commanding character indeed!” 

Most prominent, however, on the human side of the Saint, was his 
goodness of heart. This lay at the basis of his whole apostolate and 
his philosophy of education. It was this that attracted boys to him as by 
magic; it was this that made enemies into friends; it was this that made 
all his sons so loyal to him; it was this that made the wealthy come to 
his assistance ; it was this that impelled him to his tireless work. 

This goodness inspired his whole religion. Formerly people would 
say: “Adore God: tremble in His presence.” Don Bosco said: “Try 
to make the young delight in God.” And one of his rules to his sons 
was: “Make yourselves loved in order to make God more loved.” 


ak 
On the necessity of religion in the nation, Calvin Coolidge once said: 
“Our nation was founded by men who came over for the sake of 
religion. Religion is essential. Without the Church, the community 
goes to pieces. I have seen this again and again in New England. Our 
nation cannot live without morality, and morality cannot live without 
religion.” 
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The Drifter 


D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


I was sitting in the waiting-room of a railroad station, having a little 
time between trains, and was saying my Office, the daily prayer of the 
priest. It was a Friday afternoon, I had begun the recitation of Vespers, 
and was in the midst of the 140th Psalm, which begins as follows: 

“T have cried to thee, O Lord, hear me: hearken to my voice, when 
I cry to thee.” 

Just then I was distracted by a figure standing about ten feet away, 
surveying me with a somewhat bleary eye. It was a figure such as is not 
uncommon these days. The man was short, somewhat stout. His clothes, 
while not wholly disreputable, gave evidence of having been slept in, 
or at least lolled in on park benches and in waiting rooms. He watched 
me for a while, distracted me, and then moved towards me and sat 
down in the vacant place beside me. 

Diligently I proceeded with my task of praising and beseeching the 
Lord. 

“Voce mea ad dominum clamavi; voce mea ad Dominum deprecatus 
sum.” (I cried to the Lord with my voice; with my voice I made sup- 
plication to the Lord.) 

The words struck me as prophetic of what my oberver and compan- 
ion would soon say to me. I felt him looking over my shoulder. I 
continued praying. He said nothing, but apparently was gathering his 
forces. He took out a pair of spectacles from his pocket, adjusted them 
slowly, and again boldly looked at the open page of my breviary. 

In silence I went on. Finally he spoke, and his first words were an 
apology. 

“Excuse me,” he said (he had a very fine Irish brogue). “for look- 
ing at your book. I wanted to make sure you were a priest.” 

“That’s all right,” I said. “You may look all you wish.” 

“T studied to be a priest once,” he continued. “For eight months.” 
The memory seemed to grip him. “Then came the war . . . I enlisted.” 
He paused there for a while. But he soon came back to the present. 

“T haven’t lost my faith, Father, no matter what you may think of 
me. . . . I go to confession pretty nearly every week.” 

“You'll have something to tell this week, won’t you, if you take one 
or two drinks more? You have about all you can stand, haven’t you?” 
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He nodded dolefully. “Let me tell you how it is, Father.” 

I stopped him. “Wait a few minutes,” I said, “until I finish my 
Office, and then, if I have time, you may tell me about it. Sit there 
quietly now.” 

I went back to my psalms, looking for the place where I had left 
off. I found it. 

“Intende ad deprecationem meam, quia humiliatus sum nimis.” (At- 
tend to my supplication ; for I am brought very low.) 

The words softened me towards the man at my side. They were so 
much like the words he had used. 

With much perseverance and many distractions, I got along into the 
part of the Office called Compline. My “friend” was restless at my side. 
He would gaze at the breviary, rapt. Then he would look at me, sizing 
me up, I suppose. Then he would lean back and, sighing, compose 
himself for sleep. The thought intruded itself into my conciousness that 
perhaps I would be spared his importunities through a merciful sleep. 
It was not to be. 

As I was saying the words “Turbatus sum et non sum locutus” (1 
was troubled, and I spoke not) he touched me on the arm, and I almost 
expected him to say: “Turbatus sum et non sum locutus.” What he did 
say was almost equivalent. 

“I’m sorry, Father, to interrupt you. I want to talk to you before 
you go. I just wanted to.ask did you happen to have an extra Rosary 
along with ye. I lost mine. I hung it on the bed-post up at the Com- 
munity room where I slept the other night, and when I got up the next 
morning, it was gone.” 

“A Rosary?” I said, rather amazed. “Do you say the Rosary?” 

He was too proud in his next assertion to be entirely deceiving. 
“I try to say it every night. Every single night,” he added. “But now, 
I lost the beads I had —” 

“Well, maybe I’ve got some with me,” I said. He brightened very 
perceptibly. Somehow I seemed to see for the moment his mother 
there—the mother from whom he learned to cherish “the beads.” “But,” 
I continued inexorably, “you must wait just a few minutes more and 
then I’ll see.” 

I hurried through the rest of Compline and felt a sort of thrill at 
the words: 

“Adjuvisti me et consolatus es me.’ (Thou hast helped me and 
comforted me.) 
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When I finished I put the book back in my grip. Then I felt in my 
pockets. I had only one Rosary with me. It was one I had received 
from a friend in Rome. It had been blessed by the Holy Father, and 
its crucifix contained a bit of earth from the catacombs. Oh, well, I 
thought, if it can be the means of inspiring the poor fellow to say one 
Hail Mary, it will be worth the giving. 

“Here,” I said, “Take this, and take good care of it.” I told him 
whence it had come. “And be sure to say it regularly, as you used to, 
won't you?” 

The poor fellow was almost speechless. 

“Ah, Father,” he said, determined to pay me the grandest tribute he 
knew, “You're Irish like me, aren’t you?” 

“Partly,” I answered. 

“T knew it,” he exclaimed, “I knew it—the minute I laid eyes on 
you I knew it.” 

I thought this a timely moment to interject a fragment of moral 
suasion. 

“But don’t you see,” I offered, “that you yourself are not being 
a very great honor to the Irish when you go spending your last penny 
for liquor? You have a hard enough time as it is, with the lack of work 
and all that.” 

“T know it, Father,” he agreed. “I’m all wrong. But here’s what 
happened to me. I was in the war. While I was in France, my father 
and mother died—God love em. I came back home after the armistice 
and I had nobody except one sister to come to. She was married. I 
went to her place. Her husband used to drink and he got me started.” 
He paused. “But that’s no excuse, I know.” 


We sat in silence for a moment. Many things came to my mind, 
but none to my lips. He broke the silence. 

“I’ve just been knocking around since then,” he said. . . . “I guess 
I'll be going now.” 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“Up to the community house for a sleep,” he answered. “And 
Father, I’ll be saying your Rosary for you.” 


In moments of discouragement, I have thought of that Rosary. 
And somehow, I have been cheered. 
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Gathered at Dawn 
SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 

XXXVI 


When notice of the death of little Emma appeared in the Eucharistic 
periodical “Emmanuel,” demands for some sort of biographical sketch 
came from all quarters. A small brochure soon appeared in August, 
1920. It carried the benediction of His Holiness Benedict XV and was 
soon translated into German, French and Dutch. Cardinal Gaspari in a 
letter to the author, Rev. Francesco della Santina refers to the child as 
“a true flower of Paradise cultivated in the shadow of the Sacred Taber- 
nacle.” 

EMMA MARIANT 1911-16 

Emma, known to all her contemporaries as “Little Emma of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament” was born on November 6, 1911, at number 
33 Via del Fosso, in the Italian town of Lucca. The child's biography 
reveals a very precocious child and is here included in the series to 
bring out the extraordinary Providence of God in the lives of children 
under the influence of the Eucharist. However, we must not think that 
all that the child did or said is mere matter of admiration, for many 
things in this life will undoubtedly find imitation in the life of the 
average boy and girl whose shouts and frolics gladden our own neigh- 
borhood. Admiration precedes imitation. 

Any one travelling in Italy will notice very soon how familiarly the 
Italian acts while in Church. Sometimes such familiarity reaches limits 
that are unintelligible to the American. One such might be called the 
incident when Aunt Cesarine, Emma’s favorite companion, spat upon 
the floor of one of the Churches of Lucca. The little one was horrified 
and that rightly so, and proceeded to give her aunt something of a 
lecture — Emma was a little over two at the time: 

“Auntie, the good Jesus, lives here in the little golden house — He 
is God. In the house of God one does not do such things!” 

THE PURFUME OF JESUS 

The child was peculiarly sensitive of the presence of Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament. She would sense the Divine Presence where no 
sign of church or chapel could be discerned. One day she and her aunt 
were passing down the street. 
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“I smell the perfume that comes from Jesus,” the child suddenly 
exclaimed. “Jesus must be in the neighborhood; where can He be? 
I cannot see a church anywhere!” 

They looked around and could find no trace of a church or public 
chapel. Finally upon inquiry, they were told that in the convent before 
which they stood there was a private chapel. The chapel was closed to 
the public but the child knelt and adored and as usual sent a thousand 
kisses. 

On another occasion this Eucharistic sensitiveness took a different 
form. The occasion was the Forty Hours’ Devotion in the church of 
San Paolino in Lucca. After taking part in the services, she was told 
that it was time to go home. The child threw herself on her knees and 
remained motionless in prayer for almost ten minutes. She was called 
by name, she was touched — yet she seemed to feel and hear nothing. 
Finally she came to herself and made the sign of the cross and, seem- 
ingly answering some one, she said: 


“Yes, certainly, I aways like to do it that way!” She stooped to kiss 
the ground, and when she saw that her aunt did not do the same she was 
greatly surprised. 

“Don’t you know that Jesus is here? Don’t you see Him? Don’t 
you feel Him? On your knees, for Jesus is God!” And then she ex- 
plained that she felt so little and humbled in the Divine Presence that 
the only thing she could do was to kiss the ground. She spoke many 
things about Christ’s presence and when asked where she learned all 
that, she replied: 

“No one has taught me all that. I feel it all here in my heart. Jesus 
told me all of it; He has told me many things!” 


This knowledge of the things of God, did not confine itself to the 
Eucharist but extended through the range of sacred relations of God 
with man. The thought of God became her preoccupation — she was 
constantly with God. One time when she was asked what she had in 
her heart she replied that she had her little thoughts there; and when 
she was further questioned how many she had, she looked rather sur- 
prised and said: 

“That is a funny question! I have only one single thought — I think 
only of Jesus!” — and then seeming to correct herself — “One thought? 
No, I have several: I think of Jesus, of heaven, of Her who is full of 
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grace, of the little angels and saints. I think of many beautiful things, 
but they all refer to Jesus.” 

At another time, one of her family asked her rather suddenly: 

“And of what are you thinking now?” 

“Oh of so many things that have to do with Jesus!” And the little 
eyes filled with light as she went on: “I wish to belong to Jesus all the 
time; I have so many words on my lips, and so many things in my 
heart, but I can tell them to Jesus alone!” 

EUCHARISTIC EXPERIENCES 

It was only natural that such a child should yearn to receive the 
Blessed Eucharistic. Her desire became so intense and irresistible, that 
they finally consented to have her go through the examination to ascer- 
tain whether she had sufficient knowledge. They found a child of three 
years with an astonishing and clear knowledge of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It was, as witnesses testified, something unbelievable and all 
wondered who her catechist had been. In the church of San Francesco 
in Lucca, November 18, 1914. she received her First Communion when 
but three years and twelve days old. Witnesses tell us, that the child 
seemed transfigured by the very mystery within her. 

The Divine Presence always had a peculiar sedative effect upon her. 
By nature, Emma was turbulent and noisy, mischievous and full of play 
—her biographer compares her to quicksilver — but when before the 
Blessed Sacrament she seemed to have lost all of those traits — she was 
perfectly and unaffectedly serious, peaceful and composed. On the day 
of her First Communion she refused all play and diversion — she 
wanted to be with Jesus alone. In fact, the Eucharist seemed to have 
physical effects upon her. One evening, after she and her aunt had been 
conversing about Jesus, Emma suddenly exclaimed: 

“Auntie Cesarine, this morning I received Jesus; I have Him still 
there, He is with me! All day long He’s been there . . . See how my 
heart beats.” 

Surely Holy Communion for such a favorite child became the inter- 
change of intimate thoughts and desires. 

“Jesus has told me many beautiful and sweet things,” she one day 
confided to her aunt. “He has promised soon to take me to Himself up 
there in His beautiful heaven.” 


She certainly tasted the sweetness of which St. Thomas speaks and 
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this spiritual experience often caused her to refuse all play and all 
sweetmeats, for which she ordinarily had a great taste. 

“Candy and cake seem tasteless to me this morning,” she said one 
day after having received Holy Communion. “Jesus alone seems sweet 
and loveable. I want Him so much.” 

All Lucca used to come to Church to be edified by her wonderful 
recollection when approaching the Holy Table. But such things never 
affected her; in fact, she never realized that she was being observed. 
She was convinced that the burning sensation in her heart was from 
Jesus Himself and she would invite her intimates to put their hands 
over her heart to prove to themselves that her heart seemed all on fire 
with love. Some of these intimates, have under oath testified that Emma 
did not exaggerate the facts — Jesus did burn within the child’s heart! 

On the way to Church on Communion days — she received daily — 
nothing could distract her. She would speak to and look at no one, and 
her most intimate little friends could only glean a smile from Emma 
in such journeys. When her aunt would stop on the way for a few 
passing words with a friend, Emma would pluck at her skirts and 
whisper loudly : 

“Let us go to Jesus! I can’t wait. I want to receive Holy Com- 
munion and Jesus is already waiting a long time.” 

LOVE OF THE PASSION 

Her first confession was made in 1915, her confessor being the 
author of the Italian life, Cannon della Santina. Each week thereafter 
found Emma at the confessional. The evening visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament was a regular duty each day, and at times the happenings of 
these visits reached the marvellous. In January, 1915, as her biographer 
reports, while Emma was exchanging confidences with the Eucharist, 
the Infant Jesus came into her little arms. She would be seen in the 
streets with her arms held as if she enclosed an infant, while she 
caressed the child with the other hand. One of the confidences ex- 
changed was the repeated assurance that she would soon be taken to 


heaven. 

The Sacred Heart appealed to her very much and the Passion of 
Christ affected her very deeply. The Crown of Thorns in particular 
made a great impression on her mind. The Way of the Cross becatne 
for her a very much favored form of devotion, and although she could 
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not read, she asked for a prayerbook that she might look at the pictures 
of the Passion of Christ. 

Nor was her devotion a mere mark of child sentimentality. The 
thoughts of the sufferings of Christ, were to her standards of daily 
action, and what she meditated upon, was projected into action. Emma 
hated to have her hair combed and brushed and the procedure used to 
cause her very great pain. Aunt Cesarine would therefore, while comb- 
ing the child’s hair, speak to her of the Passion of Christ, and as she 
spoke Emma would give out little notes of sympathy and sorrow. But 
one day as she was listening to the narration of the Crowning of Thorns, 
the child could not contain herself : 

“Don’t speak to me any more of the Passion; I think of it constantly. 
It causes me very great pain to hear such things. Poor Jesus!” And 
leaping to her feet, she put her finger across the lips of Aunt Cesarine: 

“Enough, a thousand times enough! I can’t stand to hear any more 
of these terrible sufferings!” And then in a short while she would be 
pleading to hear some more of the Crowning of Thorns, for she felt 
that she would soon be complaining. 

When saying the Rosary, she preferred the sorrowful mysteries for 
her meditation, and at the clock strike she would recall some scene of 
the Passion story. How well she had mastered the great value of the 
Passion as the supreme argument for human endurance and resigna- 
tion, was shown beautifully in her last illness when almost unendurable 
pain needed but a crucifix to make it acceptable and even welcome. 

To these devotions, she added a very childlike and pleasing devotion 
to the Mother of God. Of all the titles, that Christian tradition and 
devotion have given to the august Mother of the Savior, that of “Full 
of Grace” was Emma’s preference. How intuitively, the child had 
selected as most expressve that which an angel had chosen as the proper 
salutation of the Virgin! Emma learned the Hail Mary very early and 
soon the Rosary became her favorite devotion. She never missed the 
Angelus no matter where she might be when the Ave Maria bell 
sounded over the city of Lucca. 


READINGS IN THE FUTURE 
The child at times showed some signs of knowing something of the 
future. One day, she was asked to pray very specially for a favor that 
a certain lady wanted. Emma promised to pray for the favor. 
“T will willingly pray for this lady,” she said, “and I can say that she 
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will surely obtain the thing she asks for.” Affairs took a bad turn, the 
favor seemed hopeless of realization, but Emma was undisturbed. 
Emma lay upon her death bed, and once more they asked her about the 
favor, and she replied serenely confident: 

“All will end well. When I shall be in heaven near my good Jesus, 
I shall busy myself personally about this affair so that all may be put 
into order very soon.” And the favor was granted just as she had 
foretold. 

On another occasion, the precise date being July 7, 1916, when 
Emma was coming from the confessional she whispered to her aunt: 

“T must return to my confessor . . . I have forgotten to tell him 
something !” 

“But child,” answered Aunt Cesarine, “it is now late; the thing is 
not as important as all that; you can tell him the next time.” The child 
sighed and in a tone of regret and disappointment said: 

“T shall never again see my confessor; you remember to tell him 
what I have forgotten,” And so it proved, for Emma never left the 
house after July 10, and Canon Della Santina left Lucca two days later 
not to return until after the death of the child. 

She even foretold the birth of a male child to her parents after her 
death, although Emma’s being an only child, had seemed to indicate the 
improbability of another child, even though children were ardently 
longed for in the Mariani family. The Christmas eve of 1916, a little 
boy, Julius Felix, came to solace the bereavement caused by the death of 
little Emma. 

THE PLUCKING OF THE FLOWER 


But all this while, there seemed to be some mysterious disease that 
was undermining the health of the little girl. The disease made quick 
headway and the doctors seemed not to know what it was all about. Her 
biographer wonders whether daily Communion as feeding her burning 
love for Christ may not have had something to do with it. On July 10 
the child could still drag herself to the nearest church for her Com- 
munion, but the following day her condition grew so much worse that 
they thought of making her give up her idea of receiving Communion. 
But she pleaded so much that they carried her to the church, where at 
the time of Communion she would gain so much strength and steadiness 
as to be able to go up to the Communion rail without any assistance 
whatever. But the morning of the 15th found her in such a critical con- 
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dition that Holy Communion was considered inadvisable. She wept and 
pleaded but finally made the sacrifice, and tried to make up for her 
privation by frequent spiritual communions. That whole day she was 
very restless and repeatedly would ask: 

“Isn’t this day already passed? Isn’t it time to bring Jesus to me 
(for they had promised her Viaticum in the near future)? Please, 
please! Don’t leave me without Communion; without Jesus I cannot 
bear my sufferings!” 

Finally on the 23rd of July Holy Communion was brought to her, and 
although she was delirious for most of the day, she came to her senses 
as soon as the Blessed Sacrament came to her. She thus received Holy 
Communion on the few last days of her life, but on the final day itself, 
the Lord came to her but she could not receive. She lay there quiet and 
in a coma, medical science having tried all without avail. The room was 
quiet as noon came on, and the Ave Maria bell was heard ringing out 
across the town — Emma’s last here below. Within the room all were 
quiet as if in momentary expectation of the gentle whisper of the wings 
of the angel of death. Death came quietly and without pain at the noon 
hour of July 26, 1916, and the Eucharist had made another conquest. 

LAST RESPECTS AND PRESENT SIGNS 


All Lucca attended the funeral of Little Emma, which we are told 
was not even outdone by that famous city wide funeral tendered to 
Gemma Galgani on that Easter evening of 1903. The Pages of the 
Blessed Sacrament and the Children of Mary in four files preceded the 
hearse, while the clergy and people crowded to witness the last respects 
to one whom all Lucca had learned to revere as a saintly child. 

But the body did not long rest in its grave, for the insistance of 
people far and near asked for a translation of the remains to some vault. 
This was done with the permission of Emma’s parents on May 1, 1918. 
Canon della Santina performed the task in his official capacity and the 
following script was placed within the grave: 

“A chosen lily of the Lord, adorned with a brilliant whiteness, 
scarcely blossoming here on earth, opened in heaven, on the morning of 
the 26th of July, 1916, being four years, eight months and twenty days 
old. Before her time, this innocent child had understood divine love 
and was wholly taken up with it. She was found worthy by her con- 
fessor whom she herself had chosen to receive the Blessed Eucharist. 
She had but one desire —to nourish herself daily with the bread of 
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angels. To all, her short life seemed extraordinary and marvellous. 
The admirers of the angelic child wished to offer to lier a resting place 
worthy of her, twenty months after her death, May 1, 1918.” 

And upon the marble that seals the precious remains within its vault 
we find this simple, yet complete inscription: 

“Here lie the mortal remains of EMMA MARIANI, a miracle of 
nature and of grace, aged four years, eight months and twenty days. 
This lovely flower was transplanted from earthly to heavenly gardens 
on July 26, 1916.” 

Nor have testimonials of favors been lacking, and a growing appre- 
ciation and active confidence is forming around that simple grave of 
Lucca’s Campo Santo, and thus a believing world is deepening its con- 
viction that the perfume of Christ is abroad among our little tots. To 
such, Little Emma will ever appeal for her gracious and childlike attach- 
ment to the greatest heritage of God to men — the Blessed Sacrament; 
while to parents vistas of influence for good for the child will be opened, 
and along these vistas they will see child leading child to a better under- 
standing and a greater appreciation of those delicate creations of God, 
our spiritual realities and particularly the Blessed Eucharist. 

PEOPLE WITH NERVES 

In a letter to a friend who had to care for a very trying nervous 
person, Monsignor Benson said: 

“May I suggest that the one fatal thing — or rather the two or three 
—§in dealing with people with nerves are: 

“1) Ever to ‘answer back.’ Simply say nothing at all. Refuse to 
argue or even speak while ‘nerves’ are in the air. 

“2) Ever to show the slightest concern at such things as a refusal 
to eat. Be simply dispassionate and detached. People with nerves love 
to sway others. Don’t be swayed. Shake yourself, mentally, as a man 
caught in an avalanche. You can only do this by having a very real 
religious life of your own. Continually shrug your mental shoulders, 
and go your own way. 

“As for sharp things said, shame yourself into not minding. You 
wouldn’t mind if they were said in delirium. Well, they are.” 


The end of the Incarnation wae all the mysteries, even our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament —is Christ dwelling in us, elevating and 
identifying our life with His own — all we have to do is to remove the 
obstacles to enable us to say in very truth with St. Paul: “It is not I 
who live, it is Jesus Who lives in me.” — Bishop Curtis. 
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Fundamentals for the Reorganization 


of Catholic Action 


Fixed by the Most Reverend Archbishops of Spain and approved 
by the Holy See 


R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
I. In each diocese there will be four general organizations of Catholic Action: 
a) Men 
b) Women 
c) Young men 
d) Young women, 
to which there will be attached, without any detriment to their own autonomy, all 
the entities and groups of Catholic Action, whether of private or official character, 
for the purpose of securing harmony, the spirit of solidarity, and the unity of 
direction indispensable to any apostolate. Children, both boys and girls, grouped 
in the various organizations, will be considered as forming part of the “Aspirant 
Sections” in their respective organizations of young men and young women. 
DIOCESAN CONFERENCES 

II. The Presidents of the four general organizations will constitute the 
Diocesan Conference of Catholic Action together with the Spiritual Director and 
other persons (six at most) named by the Ordinary. 

In connection with the Diocesan Conference a Technical Council or Secretariat 
may be formed, in which the various activities of Catholic Action will be repre- 
sented by study groups or groups for special work. 

INTERDIOCESAN CONFERENCES 

III. When the Bishops of a Province, on account of special circumstances, 
think it opportune, the Provincial or Interdiocesan Conference may be formed, 
for the purpose of coérdinating and unifying the activities in the dioceses of the 
same ecclesiastical province, without at the same time derogating from the com- 
petence or the autonomy of the distinct diocesan activities. The Most Reverend 
Bishops of each Province will supply the Interdiocesan conferences with the proper 
organization. According to the necessities and particular circumstances of the 
various ecclesiastical provinces and following the general rules and the spirit of 
the present “Fundamentals,” they will designate a representative of these Confer- 
ences to serve the purpose of contact and connection between each Provincial Con- 
ference and the Central Conference. Likewise in the Provincial Conferences Tech- 
nical Councils or Secretariats for study and special Catholic Action may be 
formed. 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE 

IV. The Central Conference of Catholic Action located at Madrid, will be 
the board of general codrdination for all Spain, and will be composed of a dele- 
gate of each ecclesiastical province and again as many persons (always chosen 
from among the laity) named by the Most Reverend Metropolitans, after hearing 
the opinions of their respective Suffragans. 

The Spiritual Director of the Central Conference will be a Bishop, delegated 
by the Most Reverend Metropolitans; to them belongs the responsibility of the 
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supreme direction and control of Catholic Action in Spain. For the more efficient 
exercise of this charge they will usually name a Presidential Board, having as 
extraordinary members, some of the Cardinals and Archbishops of Spain. This 
Presidential Board will have the charge of considering the resolutions taken, in 
matters of concern to Catholic Action, at the annual conference of the Most 
Reverend Metropolitans. 

PAROCHIAL CONFERENCES 

V. The Parochial Conferences will be made up of the Presidents of the four 
general organizations and of other persons, chosen for their religious sentiments, 
their zeal, and their ability in this matter, taking into account the various asso- 
ciations existing and flourishing in the locality, by reason of their activity in con- 
formity with the objects approved by the Ordinary. None of the existing good 
works need be destroyed; rather, all should consolidate and coérdinate towards 
the object of Catholic Action, always understood in the parochial sense. 

In what concerns the unity and direction and organization proper to Catholic 
Action, each Bishop will supply the necessary regulations for the Parochial Con- 
ferences, with a view to the efficient realization of their religious, cultural and 
similar activities. All the Parochial Conferences will constitute the Diocesan 
Federation of Catholic Action, grouped around their Bishop, and holding them- 
selves at his disposal; they will accept the direction of the diocesan conference of 
Catholic Action, which will moreover be their legal representatives. 

AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 

VI. All the pious, beneficent, cultural and similiar organizations which do 
not constitute the official organism of Catholic Action must nevertheless, no matter 
what their title, form in some way or other, part of the diocesan and parochial 
Catholic Action. Such are, for example, the conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, 
the Retreat Movement, the Society for Fathers of Families, the Friends of Edu- 
cation, etc. 

More particularly, the Sodalities of Our Lady, those of St. Anthony, and 
Alumni Associations of every kind must form part, either as societies or as groups 
of individual members, of Catholic Action for Young Men or Young Women, 
without losing their own autonomy. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASSOCIATIONS 

VII. Entities and movements of an economic and social character, as well as 
the professional groups, will not be considered as forming an integral part of 
official Catholic Action, although their moral and religious form and their direc- 
tive principles of social action must be inspired by the spirit and directions of 
Catholic Action. For this purpose they will be joined to Catholic Action as asso- 
ciates, and Catholic Action will serve as a means for their religious apostolate, at 
the same time respecting their independence, and especially their responsibility in 
what concerns their economic and professional objects. To insure this connection, 
an economic and social Secretariat will be established at the Central Conference 
which will give regulations and afford its support to the associate societies, in 
what regards the various problems of social and professional life, conformably 
to the direction given by the Holy See and the teaching of Catholic Sociology. 

RELATIONS OF THESE WORKS WITH CATHOLIC ACTION 

VIII. The relations between Catholic Action and the social and economic 
organizations associated with it by means of the aforesaid Secretariat will be 
based on the following regulations: 
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A. It is the charge of Catholic Action: 

1. To secure the adherence of social and economic organizations and move- 
ments to Catholic Action by means of social and economic secretariats connected 
with the Central Conference. 

2. To study and elaborate the social and economic program, following Cath- 
olic principles, to publicize Catholic thought on the various social and economic 
problems, to promote the spread of knowledge of the Papal encyclicals on this 
subject. 

3. To prepare and make known the guiding regulations for all the manifesta- 
tions of the action and thought of Catholic Spaniards; to educate and assist in 
matters of religion and morals, the directors and propagandists of the economic 
and social organizations. 

4. To provide for the religious and moral interests of the members of the 
aforesaid economic and social entities and organizations. 

B. On their part the economic and social organizations associated with 
Catholic Action must: 

1. Follow a program inspired by Catholic principles. 

2. Adopt methods in accord with the laws of justice and Christian charity. 

3. Secure to their members not only technical assistance, but also religious 
and moral aid. 

4. See to it that the directors possess not only a solid technical education but 
a deeply Christian spirit and the sentiments demanded by their apostolate. 

5. To propose as their object not only the material and economic betterment, 
but also the moral and spiritual elevation of their members. 

6. To maintain themselves independent of political parties, not only because 
such parties are entirely foreign to Catholic Action, but also to avoid their vicis- 
situdes, and to escape the danger of being led by them. 

7. In general the normal age for the members of the groups of young men 
and young women will be from seventeen to thirty, at which age (or before, on 
their entering marriage) they become members of the groups for men or women. 
However, this general fixed age limit need not be observed in the case of in- 
dividuals with special ability in one or the other field of activity. Until the age 
of seventeen the young people of both sexes shall be led to join school societies, 
the Sodality of Our Lady, and other pious associations, in which they will be 
considered aspirants to their respective group of young men or young women. 

* * & 


The above “Fundamentals,” drawn up in accord with the Papal recommenda- 
tions and adapted to the conditions of the country, will be published at the oppor- 
tune time, and will effect the organization of Catholic Action according to the 
regulations therein contained. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


In conformity with the instructions of the Holy See, to observe the prescrip- 
tions of the Most Reverend Metropolitans, and in execution of what is prescribed 
in Paragraph IV of the above “Fundamentals,” the Executive Committee of the 
Metropolitan Bishops will consist of Their Eminences, the Cardinal Archbishops 
of Tarragona and Seville, as presiding officers, and also of The Excellencies 
Ramon Perez Rodriguez, Patriarch of the Indies, and Remigio Gandasequi, Arch- 
bishop of Valladolid, who during this trying period, have collaborated in the labor 
of direction, in accord with his Excellency the Apostolic Nuncio. The committee 
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will also have as member His Excellency the Most Reverend Prudencio Melo, 
Archbishop of Valencia. As the Delegate of the Most Reverend Archbishop and 
General Spiritual Director of the Central Conference of the Holy See has desig- 
nated His Excellency Juan Bautista Luis Perez, Bishop of Oviedo. 


A GOLDEN ALPHABET 
In the Bulletin of the St. La Salle Auxiliary is printed a golden 
alphabet of maxims taken from the writings of Thomas a Kempis: 

A Il things pass away, and thou too along with them. 

B lessed is he who shall have lived well and have made a happy end. 

C ovet not that which thou mayest not have. 

D o what thou canst, and God will be with thy good will. 

E ver keep in mind thy end, and that time lost returneth no more. 

F ire trieth iron, and temptation a just man. 

G ive all for all; seek nothing; call for nothing back. 

H e doth much who doth well what he doeth, and regardeth rather 
the common good than his own will. 

I n the morning make thy resolution, in the evening examine thy 
conscience. 

J udge it a great thing to be even the least in heaven, where all are 
great. 

K eep thy self as a pilgrim and a stranger upon earth. 

L et go all transitory things, seek the eternal. 

M an’s happiness consisteth not in many temporal things, a moder- 
ate portion sufficeth. 

N o man can safely speak, but he who loves silence. 

O ftentimes we are quite unconscious how utterly blind we are. 

P ut thyself always in the lowest place. 

Q uench thy inclinations in the beginning and break off evil habits. 

R elinquish thy desires and thou shalt find rest. 

S tudy to do the will of another rather than thy own. 

T hou wilt always rejoice in the evening if thou spend the day 
profitably. 

U se temporal things, but desire eternal. 

V ain is it to hope in man. 

W e must not trust too much in ourselves. 

X t was willing to suffer and to be despised, and darest thou com- 
plain? 

Y ea, leave vain things to vain people. 

Z ealously strive, habit is overcome by habit. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





A BAD BARGAIN 

The Duke of Wellington, who defeated Napoleon at Waterloo, is 
called the Iron Duke on account of his strong will; but he was a man of 
very tender heart, as many anecdotes related of him go to prove. 

Some years before his death it was suggested to him to purchase a 
farm in the neighborhood of Strathfieldsaye, which, being near his 
estate, would be a valuable acquisition. The Duke willingly assented to 
this suggestion, though he showed no great interest in the matter. 

When the purchase was completed, his steward congratulated him 
upon having made so great a bargain, as the seller was in difficulties, 
and, really forced to part with the farm. 

“Ts that what you mean by a good bargain?” said the Duke. 

“The farm was valued at 1100 pounds, and we got it for 800,” 
answered the steward. 

“In that case,” replied the Duke, “you will please carry the extra 
300 pounds to the late owner, and never talk to me of good bargains 
again. In my opinion, it was a very bad bargain, and I have no desire to 
make any more like it.” 


PROFITS OF CHARITY 

A so-called liberal-minded man was present one day in the offices of 
a successful industrialist when a Little Sister of the Poor came in for 
an alms. The industrialist gave her a ten-dollar bill. 

The Sister had scarcely turned her back when he of the liberal mind 
and free thought, presuming on his familiarity with the industrialist to 
read him a lesson in enlightened philanthrophy, asked by way of an 
opening : 

“How much a year do these Sisters and their societies and institu- 
tions cost you by way of charity?” 

“Well, sir, I don’t keep tab of it; but I don’t think it comes to a 
dollar a day.” 

“And have you been doing this sort of thing for any length of time?” 

“Why, yes. In fact, it must be for all of the forty years I’m in the 
business.” 

“Well, doesn’t it occur to you that if you had put that money to- 
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gether and on interest somewhere, you could now be giving your name 
to some institution for the betterment of mankind?” 

“H’m, maybe so. But what have you.been giving to this sort of 
thing all your life?” 

“T’m satisfied to say, I don’t give them a cent, and never did. I don’t 
believe in this thing called charity.” 

“In that case, old-timer, you should be about ready to give your 
name to some institution for the betterment of mankind. When are you 
going to do it, and what is it to.be?” —Franciscan Herald. 


DUTY AND PLEASURE 
Of the late life of Marshal MacMahon an incident is related which 


reflects his loyal Christian life. He had gone to pass a few weeks with 
his son-in-law, the Count of Piennis, at the Castle of Cairon, near Caen. 
He had already experienced the first attacks of the malady which was 
soon to take him from his family and his country. 

One Sunday morning he was unable to assist at the parochial Mass, 
as had been his custom. In the afternoon the crisis had passed; and, 
as he felt much better, he was invited to take a drive. 

“No, no!” he said. “I was not able to go to Mass this morning, 
and I shall not go out for pleasure now.” 

It required all the urging of his family to induce him to take a 
short drive, the only relaxation which his health, enfeebled by suffering 
and age, would permit. It was repugnant to his Christian sense of loy- 
alty to appear to do for his own personal satisfaction and for the sake 
of his health what he had been unable to do for God. 


ANSWERED PRAYERS 
Father Reuter, in his volume of sermons, Jn Season, recounts a story 


told by a missionary priest of the diocese of Fort Wayne many years 
ago. 

Being sent by Bishop Brute to the foot of Lake Michigan to attend 
the few scattered Catholics in the neighborhood of what is now the great 
city of Chicago, Father Benoit started on horseback. A large part of 
the journey lay through forests and prairies, and the missionary lost 
his way. It was late in the evening and, tired and wayworn, he came 
to a lonely dwelling and begged a lodging for the night, saying that it 
was impossible for him to go farther. 

The owner said: “Stranger, I have a poor hut; I have no bed to 
offer you.” 
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“Only let me have shelter for my horse,” the priest replied; “I will 
lie down on the floor or in the hayloft — any place at all.” 

“Stranger,” was the answer, “as you are so easily satisfied, you are 
welcome. Put up your horse; but I cannot entertain you, for my wife 
is on her death-bed.” 

Entering the house, Father Benoit was astonished to see some Cath- 
olic pictures. He addressed the sick woman with words of sympathy, 
remarking: “It appears to me you are a Catholic?” 


’ 


“T am,” said the poor woman. 


“Would you not wish before you die to see a priest?” 


“Oh!” she cried, “that has been my prayer for seventeen years. I 
have constantly invoked the intercession of the Blessed Virgin. It is 
many years since I have seen a priest; I have had no opportunity of 
receiving the Sacraments.” 

“Your prayer has been heard,” answered the priest. “I was lost in 
the woods, and God has brought me here.” 

The children were found to be well instructed in their Catechism. 
The zealous missionary remained up nearly the whole night conversing 
and praying with the family. Next morning, just before his departure, 
the poor woman calmly passed away. 


A WORTHWHILE SPORT 


Sometime ago the Echo of Paris ran an article on Count Apponyi, 
the Hungarian statesman, who represented his country in the League of 
Nations. The venerable old gentleman. died not so long ago at the age 


of 87 years. He was a Tertiary of St. Francis, and lived like a good 
son of St. Francis. 


But the point we wish to make; here is bound up with the incident 


which closes the aforesaid article. Count Apponyi was asked one day 


what sport he followed that was keeping him vigorous and alert at such 
a ripe old age. 


“Well,” said he, “as to sports, I will say that all my life I have prac- 


ticed only one: No matter where I was or what the weather was, I 
went to Mass every morning.” 


A good hint, and worth trying, comments the Franciscan Herald. 
There is fresh air, exercise, hardening of the constitution, and splendid 
spiritual refreshment and invigoration. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





PREPARATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
September is a busy month. It means the opening of school, and 


that means no' end of work for parents, outfitting children with all the 
paraphernalia required for the weeks and months ahead. 

Besides preparing children in a material way for school, Catholic 
parents should take seriously the task of preparing their minds, — in- 
stilling into them a serious attitude towards the Sisters who will teach 
them and all their work at school. A few well chosen words of instruc- 
tion and advice, given by parents at the outset of the school year, will 
immeasureably help the children and may. avert a great deal of trouble 
and worry on the part of the parents themselves. 

First of all, the children should be impressed with a deep sense of 
respect for the Sisters, and confidence in all that they shall decide. They 
should be told about the lives of the Sisters; how they are consecrated 
entirely to God; how they have been trained for the great work of edu- 
cating children not because they want money or influence or fame, but 
simply because they love God and want to help others to love and serve 
Him; how they should therefore be obeyed and trusted in all things per- 
taining to school. 

Secondly, parents should impress upon the children that they them- 
selves will support the Sisters in all their decisions. If the Sisters 
decree correction or punishment in some form or another, that punish- 
ment will be deemed just and will be added to at home; if the Sisters 
bestow praises or awards, the parents will give further rewards at home. 
The children should be absolutely convinced that the Sisters act in the 
name of the parents and with all the parental authority supporting them. 

Thirdly, parents should tell the children that they will be examined 
at home, as to their progress at school. Perhaps this is not possible in 
all branches, but in one especially it should be carried out, i.e. in Cate- 
chism and Christian doctrine. This is a duty of parents that may not 
lightly be dispensed with. 

If the child, especially in its earlier years, is prepared for its Catholic 
schooling in this way, the best results will be assured. Many of the 
problems of the Sisters will be done away with, and many possible heart- 
aches of the parents will be forestalled. 
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KIDNAPPING AND LYNCHING 


It was said, by the defenders of a certain lynching by the citizens of 
California last November, that this mob action was a lesson that would 
put a stop to kidnapping in California. The exact words of Governor 
Rolph (who died recently — hastened to his end, it has been said, by the 
widespread disapproval of his condonation of the lynching) were: 

“They'll learn they can’t kidnap in this state. This is the best lesson 
California has ever given the country. We show the country that this 
state is not going to tolerate kidnapping.” 

Less than six months later the Gettle kidnapping occured in Cali- 
fornia, and ransom of $75,000 was demanded. 

“Obviously,” comments an eastern editor, “this doesn’t jibe with the 
Governor’s triumphant statements about how the San Jose lynching 
stamped out kidnapping in California. So we leave it to some Cali- 
fornian to explain.” 

The logic of the matter is that you cannot combat lawlessness with 
lawlessness. A citizenry that produces men and women who allow their 
emotions to take possession of their reason and who indulge in lynching 
orgies, is bound to produce a pro rata amount of criminals of every hue. 
For what is a criminal— robber or murderer or kidnapper — but a 
victim of untamed desires? Such men get free lessons in criminality 
from the untamed desires of a lynching mob. 


CHANCELLOR DOLLFUSS 

It is rather late to comment on the tragic death of the great Catholic 
Chancellor of Austria, Engelbert Dollfuss ; but out of the many columns 
of print that have appeared since his assassination, there are many 
things worthy of lasting consideration. 

How the Chancellor lived has been indicated by a letter recently 
received and made public by the Fathers of St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Ill. The letter came from St. Gabriel’s Mission House of the 
Fathers of the Divine Word, which is located. near Vienna in Austria. 

It told how Chancellor Dollfuss spent last Good Friday in prayer 
and contemplation in the midst of the community at St. Gabriel’s. He 
and the Mayor of Vienna had appeared at the door of the community 
house on Maundy Thursday evening, humbly asking to be permitted to 
stay with the Fathers over Good Friday and to commemorate with them 
the Passion and Death of the Savior. The letter states that they had 
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intended coming earlier in the week, to remain for three solemn days 
of Holy Week, but had been prevented by important official business. 

How the Chancellor died is a story as touching as it is sublime. His 
first request after he was wounded was for a priest, but this consola- 
tion was denied him. In perfect Christian spirit he forgave his murder- 
ers: “I wanted only peace. May God forgive them.” His last words 
were a message of love to his wife and children. And his wife, match- 
ing even in the depth of her sorrow, the Christian spirit of her hus- 
band, is reported as saying over and over at his funeral, the sublime 
words of Christian resignation: “The Lord has given and the Lord has 
taken away.” 

In public life the efforts of Dollfuss to incorporate Christian prin- 
ciples into the upbuilding of the Austrian State are too well known to 
require repetition. G. K. Chesterton, writing in the London Universe 
with the usual broad sweep of his brilliant pen, thus sums up the his- 
torical position of Dollfuss: 

“The Nazi movement in Austria was quite simply a movement to 
barbarise Austria: to unbaptise Austria. Against this heathen horde 
Engelbert Dollfuss, a small man of poor and peasant ancestry, stood 
up by the ancient instinct of such ancestry, resolved to save the remnant 
of the Roman civilization of Germany. That is his historical importance ; 
and it is probable that by being murdered he has saved it.” 


WHAT IS A HOLY NAME MAN? 

In The Holy Name Journal for July-August we find this very apt 
definition of a Holy Name man: 

“Men who cannot be bought. 

“Men whose word is their bond. 

“Men who put character above wealth. 

“Men who possess opinions and will voxe them. 

“Men who will not lose their individuality in a crowd. 

“Men who will not think anything profitable that is dishonest. 

“Men who will be honest in small things as well as in great things. 

“Men who will make no compromise with questionable things. 

“Men whose ambitions are not confined to their own selfish desires. 

“Men who are willing to sacrifice private interests for the public 
good. ; 

“Men who are not afraid to take chances; men who are not afraid 
of failure. 
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“Men of courage, who are not cowards in any part of their nature. 


“Men who are larger than their business; who develop their voca- 
tion.” 


THE MISSIONARY POPE 


The Field at Home (Toronto) for July gives some interesting sta- 
tistics relative to the ten years of the Pontificate of the great Missionary 
Pontiff, Pope Pius XI: 

New mission territories opened up — 130. 

Conversions from paganism — over 6,000,000. 

Increase in priests — 2,374, of whom 908 are native priests. 

Increase of small seminaries — 130. 

Yearly increase of native church students — 2,000. 

Increase of catechists — 39,318. 

Increase of other lay-workers — 12,022. 

Increase of missionary orders of men — 17. 

Increase of missionary orders of women — 110. 

Increase of schools — 11,587 (pupils, 687,907). 

Increase of orphanages — 244. 

Increase of hospitals — 90. 

Increase of dispensaries — 436. 


SUNDAY MASS 

The editor of the Pittsburgh Observer some years ago told this story 
of a friend who attended the Mass held at 2:30 A. M. in a downtown 
Church every Sunday: 

“He said,” writes the editor, “he saw a street-car motorman at the 
Mass last Sunday morning, and afterwards met him on the street, and 
asked why he was coming so far to attend the 2:30 Mass. The ‘man 
on the car’ told him that it was the only possible chance he had of hear- 
ing Mass on Sundays; consequently, he arose at 1:30, and made his way 
down town. He got home about 4 o'clock on his return trip, and re- 
ported for work at six. 

“He said that he had a family of growing youngsters, and that he 
thought the right kind of example was needed from the head of the 
house, if the children are to be given the proper start in life. As a 
matter of fact, the motorman added, he has trouble keeping the “kids” 
in bed when he gets up at 1:30 Sunday morning; all of them want to 
go along with him.” 
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PRAY WITHOUT CEASING 


One day Brother Francis received a visit from some neighboring 
monks. 


“What work do you do?” asked Brother Francis. 

“We do not work at all,” said one of the guests. “We follow the 
apostolic precept to pray without ceasing.” 

“T suppose you eat?” 

“Why, of course we do.” 

“Who prays for you while you eat?” 

The monks looked at one another, not knowing what to say. 

“And probably you sleep?” 

Again the monks looked at one another and shook their heads. 

“Pardon me, my friends,” spoke the host, “if I tell you how I, for 
one, interpret your maxim. All the morning I soak in water palm 
leaves, out of which I make rope. While I am doing this I say: ‘Thou 
hast ordained men for work, O God. Have mercy on me as I work 
for Thee, and wash away my sins.’ I sell the rope and give the money 
to the poor, keeping only enough to buy my food. So when I eat I 
think of Him Who has given me strength to earn my dinner, end before 
I go to sleep I beg Him to give me health to serve Him in the person 
of the poor another day.” 

The monks were so impressed that they began the next day to make 
rope of palm leaves, and found that they could pray all the better for 
it. — Little Flowers of St. Francis. 


CHARITY 


It is from St. Jerome that we learn the oft-quoted incident which 
occurred near the end of the life of St. John, the beloved Apostle of 
the Lord. 

His disciples bore him into the Council of Ephesus, for he was old 
and feeble, and there, instead of the eloquent words for which they 
waited, there came from his lips only this sentence: 

“Little children, love one another.” 

These few words were repeated over and over. When asked the 
reason for this, when there was so much he might have said, he 
answered : 

“Because this was the command of the Lord Jesus.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


SOURCE OF SANCTITY 


Strengthened by the sight of 
Jesus on the cross, the Saints have 
m loved insults more 
mn —— — worldly people 
Passion” ave loved all the 
honors of the world. 

After seeing Jesus die naked on 
the cross, they have sought to 
give up every earthly possession. 
After seeing Him nailed to the 
cross, with blood streaming from 
all His members, they have con- 
ceived a horror for sensual pleas- 
ures, and have sought, as much as 
they could, to afflict their flesh in 
order to accompany with their suf- 
ferings the sufferings of their 
Crucified Lord. After seeing the 
obedience and the uniformity to 
His Father’s will observed by 
Christ, they labored to overcome 
every inclination which was not ac- 
cording to God’s good pleasure; 
and many of them, although they 
had been spending their lives in 
doing good, still, knowing that the 
sacrifice of one’s own will is the 
sacrifice most pleasing to the heart 
of God, have left the world and 
gone to live in some religious 
order, so as to be able to live a life 
of obedience and to subject their 
wills to the will of others. After 
seeing the patience of Christ, in 
His being willing to suffer such 
great pains and insults for our 
love, they have accepted unkind- 
ness and sickness, persecutions and 
the torments of tyrants with peace 
and joy. And lastly, after seeing 
the love which Christ showed us 
by sacrificing His life to God on 
the cross for us, they have sacri- 
ficed to God everything they had 


— possessions, pleasures, honors, 
and life. 
WHAT TO SEEK IN MENTAL 
PRAYER 
St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi 
used to say that all our medita- 
a _ tions should have no 
From “Practice other object than that 
of the Love of nas 
Christ” of obtaining from 
God the grace to fol- 
low in everything His holy will. 
Some souls, full of a kind of 
childish hunger for _ spiritual 
sweets, do not try to find anything 
in mental prayer but tender and 
consoling sentiments for their 
soul’s delight; but strong souls, 
which seek truly to belong all to 
God, do not look for anything else 
from God but light to know His 
will and strength to fulfill it per- 
fectly. In order to obtain a pure 
love of God it is necessary to sub- 
mit our will to God’s in all things. 
You need not think for a moment 
(said St. Francis de Sales) that 
you have reached the purity you 
ought to possess until your will is 
completely and cheerfully subject 
to God’s, even in things that are 
most distasteful to you. Therefore, 
as St. Theresa says, the gift of our 
will to God draws Him down to 
unite Himself with our lowliness. 
But this can never be attained, ex- 
cept by means of mental prayer 
and continual prayers of petition 
offered to the divine majesty ; and 
without a true desire to belong all 
to God without reserve. 
THE NATIVITY OF OUR LADY 
The grace which Our Lady 
possessed at the moment of her 
From “Glories birth surpassed the 
of Mary” grace not only of 
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every single Saint and angel in 
particular, but also of all Saints 
and angels taken together. This 
is a doctrine held by practically all 
theologians, and it is quite certain 
in itself. 

But aside from this certain and 
common doctrine, there is another 
opinion, which is very probable, 
- namely that Our Lady possessed 
all this grace, greater than the 
grace of all Saints and angels to- 
gether, from the first moment of 
her Immaculate Conception. The 
authority of many great theolo- 
gians stands in favor of this opin- 
ion; but besides their authority, 
there are strong and convincing 
arguments which establish it in it- 
self. 

One of these arguments runs as 
follows: 

Mary was chosen by God to be 
the Mother of the Eternal Word. 
When God decreed that the word 
should be made flesh, He at the 
same time chose and predestined 
the creature who was to be the 
Mother of the Word Incarnate; 
namely, the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
who, in virtue of this special choice 
and predestination, was to be closer 
to God than all other creatures 
combined; in fact, her human 
nature was to be in some way 
united with the divine nature, like 
the human nature is united with 
the divine nature by the hypostatic 
union in Christ. 

This union, while infinitely in- 
ferior to the hypostatic union in 
Christ, still made Mary to be a 
creature higher than all other crea- 
tures, whether angels or Saints, 
taken together, and meant that she 
possessed, from the very first mo- 
ment of her existence in her 
mother’s womb, a greater store of 
grace and perfection than all the 
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grace ever acquired by all the rest 
of creation. 
ab 
When Our Lord was going to 
His passion, He said to His apos- 
tles: That.the world may know 
that I love the Father, arise, let us 
go hence. Here we have the surest, 
most unmistakable sign of the true 
love of God; patience; patience, 
the will to suffer willingly some- 
thing for Him. 
a 
The Blessed Virgin is our attor- 
ney in Heaven; she has power over 
the Eternal Judge to win any case 
she pleads on behalf of her faith- 
ful clients. And she has this power 
because she is the Judge’s Mother ; 
He feels Himself obliged to grant 
her pleas, no matter for whom 
they may be, as a kind of payment 
He owes her for having given 
Him His human nature. 
ab 
No cross is too hard for the 
man who likes to think about Jesus 
Christ on the cross. 


abe 


God is so lovely that he is forced 
to love Himself with an infinite 
love; and the infinite happiness of 
God consists precisely in this love 
so necessary, but so sweet, which 
He bears to Himself; and shall 
we fail to love Him? 

ae 

In all your actions seek not your 
own satisfaction, but God’s good 
pleasure; and so do not be dis- 
turbed if you are unsuccessful in 
your undertakings; and on the 
other hand, if you succeed, do not 
seek human thanks and praise. 
And should complaints be raised 
about you, pay no attention to 
them, and console yourself with 
the thought that you were laboring 
not to please men, but God. 
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Book Reviews 








CATECHETICS 


How to Teach the Catechism. By Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A. 
Volume I, Grades I-III; Volume II, 
Grades IV-VI; Volume III, Grades VII- 
VIII. Benziger Brothers. Volume I, pp. 
xx-228; Volume II, pp. x-313; Volume 
III, pp. viii-334. Price $2.00 each; spe- 
cial rates for orders of ten or more. 


These are books for the teacher. They 
are written to accompany the teaching of 
the Baltimore Catechism, to which there 
are frequent references; in fact, each 
chapter and division is referred to the 
corresponding part of the Baltimore 
Catechism. It is a wonderfully graded 
course as a handbook for the teacher. 
The volume for the early grades makes 
the doctrine as clear as it can be made 
to the child. It is the perfectly natural 
way of putting the various truths; the 
examples are the very ones used by the 
reviewer. Each volume has an alpha- 
betical index and a “Bible History In- 
dex,”’ and the second volume also has a 
table: “Correlation of Bible History with 
Catechism.” If the reviewer may ven- 
ture to do so, he would suggest that the 
author makes prayer too secondary, leav- 
ing the Our Father and the Had Mary 
till October and November, and the 
Apostles’ Creed till April, etc. These 
prayers should be the very first thing 
taught. Then again, the children of six 
to seven years old in the first grade are 
also in the First Communion class; but 
the whole course from September to June 
has nothing whatever about the Sacra- 
ments, Communion, Confession, Com- 
mandments, etc. If the children do not 
learn these truths while preparing for 
First Communion, they may never learn 
them. Parents take them out in very 
many instances and send them to public 
schools. In the receiving classes and the 
first grade, in large schools, there are as 
many as three hundred children. By the 
time they reach the eighth grade, we are 
lucky if there are one hundred. How- 
ever, the teacher can supply by using 
Kinkead (No. 0) which serves the pur- 
pese. In general, it seems to this re- 
viewer that the course is “too graded” 
for ordinary practical purposes. The 
teacher would seem to be expected to 


“keep silent and not go too far” on all 
lessons treated in their turn. Some 
teachers will use the very same big words 
of explanation the author gives; e.g., for 
the first grade: “swishing and winding”, 
“excruciating torture’, “minimize the 
gravity of their guilt.” However, the 
books with their wealth of illustration 
and explanation, and their ready refer- 
ence to the Baltimore Catechism, will 
always be of assistance to the teacher in 
preparing and explaining the lesson of 
the day.— E. M. 


PSYCHIATRY 


An Outline of Psychiatry. For Clergy- 
men, Seminarians, Social Workers and 
Educators. By John D. O’Brien, M.D., 
B.S. Published by B. Herder, St. Louis, 
Mo. 260 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The title makes it clear for whom this 
book is intended. To me the book ap- 
peals for several reasons: 1) While we 
have several valuable books of this type 
in German from the pen of such able 
writers as Klug and Bergmann, we have 
hardly anything done by Catholics in 
English. 2) The author makes a laud- 
able attempt to avoid highly technical 
language. 3) The influence of religion is 
not overlooked, in fact duly stressed. 
4) The book covers the ground in out- 
line pretty well. 5) It will awaken in 
Seminarian and Priest a sense of the im- 
portance of some knowledge of Pschiatry 
in order to deal rightly with the penitent 
who is likewise patient.— The chapter 
on Scruples presents some interesting in- 
formation, although we have better and 
more explicit guidance elsewhere. The 
one on Vocational Guidance is good. 

There are things that do not appeal. 
Now and then divisions or classifications 
are suggested but not well marked out; 
the terminology is often that coined in 
materialistic schools and hence discon- 
certing to one familiar only with scholas- 
tic terms; heredity is stressed to such an 
extent that one almost forgets the limita- 
tions set on it in the first chapter. . 

A. TF.-Z. 


DEVOTION 


Guide to the Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington, D. C. —together with many 
interesting facts: about the order of St. 
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Francis and its work in the Holy Land 
and America. Published by the Com- 
missariat of the Holy Land, Mount Saint 
Sepulchre, Washington, D. C. Price, 30 
cents, postpaid. 

The Franciscan Monastery at Wash- 
ington is called the Holy Land of America 
because many of the scenes in Palestine 
where Our Saviour labored and suffered 
and died are reproduced there. This 
Guide is an artistically prepared little 
volume, with beautiful cuts of the various 
scenes and an explanation of the growth 
and history of this American Holy Land. 
The chief purpose of the Monastery 
shrines at Washington is to interest 
American Catholics in the work of the 
Franciscans in Palestine, where they take 
an active part in trying to preserve the 
shrines and relics sacred to the memory 
of Christ, and in keeping the faith 
alive. All who contemplate a visit to 
Washington should have this guide, for 
they will want to visit the American Holy 
Land; and all who would know some- 
thing of the work of the Franciscans in 
this country and throughout the world 
will find it a valuable source of instruc- 
tion. — D. F. M. 


Christ in the Rosary. By Rev. James 
B. O’Brien. Published by Benziger Bros. 
240 pages. Price, $1.75. 

This volume is adequately designed to 
aid Catholics in meditating profitably on 
the various mysteries of the Rosary. 
Each of the fifteen mysteries is given a 
complete Scriptural analysis, consisting 
of the prophecies concerning it, the ful- 
fillment, the narrative with its historical 
setting, the lesson that it teaches with 
abundant illustration from Scriptural 
anecdotes. Too much can never be said 
as to the need of the Rosary by Catholics 
of today; and too much praise cannot be 
bestowed on Father O’Brien for the serv- 
ice he has rendered in making the Rosary 
easy and profitable. The volume has been 
beautifully bound in gold by the pub- 
lishers, and will make a splendid present 
to religious, to First Communicants, or, 
indeed, to any Catholic. Priests will find 
its material very serviceable in the prep- 
aration of sermons.— D. F. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


Radio Talks, by Rev. John J. Walde. 
A Letter to One About to Leave the 
Church, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. The 
Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 5c each; $4.00 per hundred. 
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“Radio Talks” is a collection of interest- 
ing talks on Lourdes, Teresa Neumann 
of Konnersreuth, and the Little Flower. 
The fact that these manifestations of the 
supernatural are something present to 
our own day, and that the author ac- 
tually visited the scenes he describes 
gives them an apologetic as well as an 
inspirational and devotional value. “A 
Letter to One About to Leave the 
Church”, couched in Fr. Lord’s own 
gripping style, and with his cogent use 
of the arguments that appeal to the mod- 
ern American mind, is up to the highest 
level of his many pamphlets. We can- 
not help quoting one excellent passage. 
Answering the objection that Catholic 
doctrines are ridiculous, the writer of the 
“Letter” says: “Which Catholic truths 
are ridiculous? That God is my Father, 
and that the loveliest woman in the 
world is my Mother? That through 
grace I am united with God himself in 
sharing a divine life? That the grave is 
the beginning and not the end of it all? 
That from cradle to bed of death God 
watches over me and strengthens me 
with His sacraments? That sin, far 
from leading to the despair you find all 
through pagan literature, ancient and 
modern, can be forgiven? That I am not 
a creature of today or yesterday, but a 
creature destined to exist as long as God 
is God? That I am the absorbing inter- 
est of the heart of God, protected by His 
divinely constituted Church, yet free to 
such an extent that God Himself will not 
force my liberty?” 


—R. J. M. 


The Catholic Conference on Family 
Life, an organization founded last Sep- 
tember for the promotion of a whole- 
some and successful family life in this 
country, has begun the publication of a 
new magazine, called The Catholic Family 
Monthly. The subscription price of the 
magazine is $1.00 per year and includes a 
membership in the Catholic Conference 
on Family Life, members of which re- 
ceive in addition to the magazine copies 
of all booklets of interest to the family 
published by the Conference. The first 
issue of the magazine that we have seen 
contains a wide variety of material not 
only of interest to the family but de- 
signed to assist the heads of families to 
realize the Christian ideal in their great 
life-work. The Catholic Family Monthly 
is published by Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
Huntington, Indiana.— D. F. M. 
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KX Catholic Events <&% 


Persons: 


Pope Pius XI will be heard by the world over the radio in connection with 
the great International Eucharistic Congress held in Buenos Aires in October. His 
Holiness will send the radio message over the Vatican Radio Station, speaking 
into a microphone on his desk. 











An Archbishop and eight priests have up to this time been chosen to repre- 
sent the United States Government in arbitrating labor disputes in widely sepa- 
rated, sections of the country. They are: Archbishop Edward J. Hanna of San 
Francisco, chairman of the National Longshoremen’s Board; the Rev. Dr. Francis 
J. Haas, Washington, federal mediator in the Minneapolis truck driver’s strike; 
the Very Rev. John W. Maguire, C.S.V., mediator in the Kohler, Wisconsin, 
strike; the Right Rev. John A. Ryan, Washington, member of the new NRA 
Industrial Appeals Board; the Rev. Dr. John O’Grady, Washington, member, 
NRA National Sheltered Workshops Committee; the Rev. James F. Cunningham 
C.S.P., Los Angeles, chairman, Advisory Board, Dress Code Authority, Industrial 
Adjustment Agency; the Very Rev. Msgr. P. M. Wynhoven, chairman, New 
Orleans Regional Labor Board; the Rev. Dr. John. P. Boland, Chairman, Buffalo 
Regional Board; the Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., chairman, Detroit Regional 
Labor Board. 

A Committee of well-known orchestra leaders and radio entertainers has been 
formed in New York to ban indecent or suggestive songs or titles of songs from 
use over the air. The purpose of the move is to forestall possible extension of the 
campaign against indecent movies to radio entertainment. The committee in New 
York will be composed of five men: Richard Himber, Rudy Valee, Paul White- 
man, Guy Lombardo, and Abe Lyman. They will meet once a week, pass judg- 
ment on all songs published during the week, and then either influence publishers 
to revise objectionable features, or place them on a banned list which will be sent 
to orchestra leaders throughout the country, many of whom have already signified 
their willingness to respect the ban. Similar committees are being formed in 
different parts of the country. 

Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of The Living Church, organ of the Episcopal 
Church published in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, asks in the leading editorial of a 
recent issue for all churches to unite in fighting against the war on religion being 
waged by the Revolutionary party which controls the government of Mexico. The 
editorial goes on to state that an admirable precedent for such a campaign has 
been set by the Legion of Decency; and that the result would be certain because 
the Mexican people are more sensitive to American public opinion that is some- 
times realized. “This is not,” says the editor, “a question of the Roman Church 
controlling Mexico, but one rather of anti-Christ putting forcibly a stamp of 
atheism on every growing Mexican child.” 

Doris Elaine Dickens, a great granddaughter of Charles Dickens, the famous 
Victorian novelist, was recently married to Denys Clement Danby, grandson of the 
late Earl of Aylesford, a convert. (Though the novelist, Charles Dickens, was 
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not a Catholic, even quite prejudiced against the Church, many of his descendants 
have become Catholics.) The papal blessing was bestowed on the married couple. 

Mile. Maryse Wendling, famous French Actress of the Theatre Pigalle, 
recently became the third noted member of her profession to leave the French 
stage for the convent in the past two years. The others were Yvonne Hautin of 
the Comedie Francaise and Suzanne Delorme of the Theatre des Champ Elysees. 
Mlle. Wendling became a novice among the Sisters of Notre Dame des Apotres 
at Venissieux near Lyons. She expressed the hope that some day she may devote 
her life to the care of lepers. 

The Abbess of a Buddhist Congregation of women in Western Hunan 
Province, visited the Catholic mission of Yungshan with three members of her 
community several months ago and asked to be instructed in the Catholic religion 
and baptized. Two of her companions have been baptized and the third will be. 
But when the abbess returned to the Buddhist convent to close her affairs she was 
locked up by the community and has not yet been able to make her escape. 


Places: 


In the diocese of Omaha, Nebraska, a vigilance committee known as the Com- 
mittee on Catholic Standards has been established under the bishop. The purpose 
of the committee is to register Catholic criticism, opinion and action in the matter 
of amusements, literature, and all manifestations affecting religion and moral wel- 
fare. The committee is headed by the Rev. Edward J. Hunkeler, and consists of 
two representatives from each parish, appointed by their pastors. Sub-committees 
have been formed to concentrate attention on the various fields, such as theatres, 
books and magazines, legislation, etc. Besides assisting the cause of the Legion 
of Decency, the committee has already warned the public of low taverns where 
morals are endangered, and performed other valuable services. 


From Washington, Federal Office of Education, we have the release of a report 
“Motion Pictures in Education in the United States,” It tells us in part that 
70,000,000 attend a movie every week; that on an average, where movies are 
physically available, each child goes once a week; that three out of four pictures 
relate to sex, crime or romantic love; that the child retains two-thirds as much 
as the adult from his attendance at movies; and that “motion pictures change 
children’s attitudes and these changes have a lasting effect.” It then continues: 
“The attendance of large numbers at motion pictures has been under scrutiny by 
various groups. Children are apparently receiving a considerable amount of their 
education thereby, particularly in human relations and more specifically in courtship 
and marriage.” 


In France, the Paris Foreign Mission Society ranks first among the institutes 
of the Church dedicated exclusively to foreign missions. At present, 275 years 
after its foundation, it is responsible for territories occupied by over 200,000,000 
souls, one-fifth of the non-Christian world, and has 48 bishops or archbishops and 
1,046 priests in the field. The missionaries are assisted by 1,435 native priests 
whom they themselves have trained, and in 62 seminaries located in various parts 
of the Orient are training 3,508 seminarians. The Society has already turned over 
the complete care of five territories to native Ordinaries. Last year its mission- 
aries baptized 43,366 adult pagans, 67,586 children of Christian parents and 112,643 
children of pagans at the point of death. 
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“Brethern, I’s a sinner—a low-down 
contemptible black-hearted sinner—dese 
many yeahs, and I nebber knowed it.” 

“Don’t let that fac’ molest you any, 
brudder,” put in a sympathetic old dea- 
con; “de rest ob us knowed it all de 
time.” 

* 


10:30 A.M., Service with the sermon 
by the minister on the theme “Evil mem- 
ber in the Church.” The vested choir 
will sing the hymn-anthem “Who Could 
it Be?” 


* 

“Pop!” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Are you busy just now?” 

“No, my boy. Why?” 

“Got time to answer me a question?” 

“Oh, I think so.” 

“Well, pop, how are lobsters caught?” 

“Oh, go ask your mother. She ought 
to know.” 


K 
A golfer sends us this limerick of the 


A duffer who loudly cried “Fore!” 
Remarked as he wrathfully swore, 
“I’ve got the right grip 
With the pivoting hip, 
But I don’t seem to get the right 
score.” 

* 

A Missouri woman, a devout Christian, 
married a man who did not believe in a 
hereafter. All her efforts to convert him 
were of no avail. He happened to die 
first, and she got even with him by hav- 
ing inscribed on his headstone the simple 
but eloquent words, “Now he knows.” 


* 


Wifey: Mrs. Smart has a new hat, 
darling. 

Hubby: Well, if she were as attractive 
as you are, dear, she wouldn’t have to 
depend so much on millinery. 

* 


“Pauline,” queried the caller, of the 
minister’s little daughter, “does your 
father ever give the same sermon twice?” 

“Yes, I think he does,” replied little 
Pauline, “but he talks loud and soft in 
different places each time, so it don’t 
sound the same to outsiders.” 


Gooberville had just taken on a new 
minister, and of course all the ladies of 
the congregation were anxious to see him 
and talk him over. He was a handsome 
but modest young fellow, without much 
experience in the pulpit, and it was a 
trying moment for him when he started 
his opening sermon, for he knew that his 
audience would be very critical. He had 
been warned that they would be inclined 
to question every word he spoke. He 
thought he would keep on safe ground 
by using Jonah and the whale as his sub- 
ject—but he very soon got into deep 
water. He began: “And for three days 
and nights Jonah was in—er—in the— 
um—er—ah—in the—ah—society of the 
whale.” 

% 


A young theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept a degree. 

“For,” said he, “it’s enough to be Fiddle, 
Without being Fiddle D. D.” 


* 


“Frank,” said the mother to her 11- 
year-old son, “how did you enjoy that 
little pie I made and put in your lunch 
yesterday ?” 

“I gave it to my teacher,” exclaimed 
Frank. 

“That was very generous of you,” said 
the mother. “Did she eat it?” 

“I guess she did,” answered Frank; 
“she wasn’t at school today.” 


% 


“Who eber heard ob a man havin’ a 
hope chest ?”’ 

“Well, mah husban’ did!” 

“Tell me, whut-all did he hab in dat 
hope chest ?” 

“Old socks! He done hoped Ah would 
mend them.” 

* 


“Whut am de reason fo’ takin’ dat rope 
to bed wif you, ol’ man?” 

“OP ’oman, jes you-all look whar dat 
rope leads to.” 

Zalia looked and saw that the rope 
—e to the rising bell out in the 
yard. 

“But, whefo you-all take de rope to 
bed?” 

“Keep quiet, silly; Ah has to get up at 
five o’clock tomorrow, an’ all Ah has to 
do is pull dat rope an’ wake mahself.” 














Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy 
Communions, and the daily special prayers that shall be offered up by 
our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


St. Joseph’s Burse (Married Ladies, St. Louis) $2,674.52 
Ven. Bishop Neuman Burse 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse $4,172.57 

League Promoters of Rock Church 25.00 4,197.57 
St. Joseph’s Burse 
St. Francis Assisi Burse 
Little Flower Burse ’ 2,971.50 
St. Anne’s Burse 652.00 
St. Jude’s Burse 265.00 
St. Rita’s Burse 506.00 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse 211.00 
St. Gerard’s Burse 531.00 
St. Peter’s Burse 247.25 
Holy Family Burse 26.50 
St. Anthony’s Burse 405.00 
Mary Gockel Burse 12.00 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial Burse 1,089.73 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
St. Alphonsus Burse 





Contributions may be sent to: 


VERY REV. FATHER SUPERIOR, 
Box A, 
Oconomowoc, WIs. 





BANNED? 


The following films have been judged as objectionable in whole 
or in part by supporters of the Legion of Decency. They are to be 


avoided by all signers of the Pledge: 


“Affairs of a Gentleman.” 
“Affairs of Cellini.” 

“All of Me.” 

“Ariane.” 

“Born to Be Kissed.” 
“Born to Be Bad.” 
“Black Cat.” 

“Black Moon.” 


“Catherine the Great.” 
“Call it Luck.” 


“Dark Hazard.” 
“Dr. Monica.” 


“Enlighten thy Daughter.” 
“Fighting Lady.” 
“Finishing School.” 

“Fog Over Frisco.” 

“Four Frightened People.” 


“Gambling Lady.” 
“George White’s Scandals.” 
“Girls for Sale.” 
“Glamour.” 

“Good Dame.” 

“Great Filirtation.” 
“Grand Canary.” 


“Here Comes the Groom.” 
“He Was Her Man.” 
“Hollywood Party.” 

“T Like it that Way.” 
“It’s a Boy.” 

“Jimmy the Gent.” 

“Kiss and Make Up.” 
“Ladies Should Listen.” 
“The Lady Is Willing.” 
“Lazy River.” 

“Let’s Try Again.” 

“The Life of Vergie Winters.” 
“Laughing Boy.” 

“Long Lost Father.” 
“Little Miss Marker.” 
“Let’s Be Ritzy.” 

“Little Man, What Now?” 
“Mandalay.” 

“Many Happy Returns.” 
“The Merry Frinks.” 

“A Modern Hero.” 

“Man with Two Faces.” 
“Murder on the Campus.” 
“Madame Dubarry.” 


“Murder on the Blackboard.” 
“Men in White.” 

“Merry Wives of Reno.” 
“Morals for Women.” 
“Manhattan Melodrama.” 


“Narcotic.” 

“Nana.” 

“Now I'll Tell.” 
“Ninth Guest.” 
“Notorious But Nice.” 
“Nell Gwynne.” 


“Of Human Bondage.” 


“Private Life of Henry VIII.” 
“Private Scandals.” 

“The Party’s Over.” 

“Picture Brides.” 

“Playthings of Desire.” 
“The Personality Kid.” 


“Riptide.” 
“The Road to Ruin.” 
“Registered Nurse.” 


“Search for Beauty.” 

“Sing and Like it.” 
“Smarty.” 

“Springtime for Henry.” 
“Sadie McKee.” 

“Side Streets.” 

“Success at any Price.” 

“Such Women are Dangerous.” 
“Sisters Under the Skin.” 
“Stamboul Quest.” 


“The Scarlet Empress.” 
“Tomorrow’s Children.” 
“The Trumpet Blows.” 
“Twentieth Century.” 


“Uncertain Lady.” 
“Unknown Blonde.” 
“Upper World.” 

“Viva Villa.” 

“Wharf Angel.” 

“Wild Gold.” 
“Whirlpool.” 

“The Woman who Dared.” 
“The Girl From Missouri.” 
“Hat, Coat and Gloves.” 
“One More River.” 
“Trouble in Paradise.” 





